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War the worst of winters beginning to thaw clique” should fall, whether as the result of the reflected this new mood of hope. The new$, at 


into a cloudy spring, Stalin celebrated Red Army 
Day with a speech whose quiet assurance must 
save been more alarming to the enemy than any 
fanfares. He the factors that would 
lead to Russian victory and devoted some time to 
demolishing those who “ engage in prattle to the 
ffect that the Red Army’s aim is to exterminate 
he German people and destroy the “ German 
State.’ The Red Army “‘ cannot have any such 
fiotic notions.” Germans who Soviet 
il will be annihilated and in 
Hitler’s ‘‘ clique” is 
But “ Hitlers come and 
the German people and the German 
emain.’ The Red Army kills Germans 
because of their German origin but because they 
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discussed 


occupy 
the 
likely to dis- 
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process olf 
eration 
whereas 
State 


“not 


pear. 


ish to en motherland.” The 


‘is free from feelings of racial hatred ; 


Red 
Army 

doctrine. is based on the racial 
juality which gave it the advantage of friendship 
with oppressed people in contrast to the Nazis 
Another slander is that the 
take On the 
ntrary, only those who will continue to fight 
Hitler and do not surrender are annihilated. 
Several considerations leap to the eye in this 
in war; he 


concept of 


ho oppress them. 


ted Army does not prisoners. 


eech. First Stalin is no romantc 
ws, unlike some strange propagandists in this 
difference between and 
tics ; he dows not want to add years to the 


ntry, the strategy 
and millions to the toll of wasted lives by 
destruction which can only result in 
nsolidating Germany behind Hitler in the 
r of defeat as well as in the hour of victory. 
talin repudiates this ghastly nonsense; and 
ile German Communists on the Moscow 

‘less now appeal to their fellow workers to 

‘ supporting Hitler, he also takes the oppor- 
to reassure timorous allies in capitalist 
nuries who fear that he entertains notions ot 
shevising Europe. Kussia’s frontiers must te 
ired, and the Baltic States, he tells us, must 
Russia will be pleased it the “ Hitler 
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failure of its attack on Russia, or by the action 
of the German people. But the implication was 
that Russia will not, after liberating her own 
territory, be greatly interested in 
Hitlerism. Her purpose in this war is defensive. 

Beyond that Stalin makes no promises: his 
speech is to be read as a skilful stroke of political 
warfare, post-war programme. It 
contains a warning to the Allies; the 
Union still fights on the Continent without the 
support of an Allied army. Something is wrong 


destroying 


not as a 
Soviet 


with the timetable here. Britain missed the 
bus last summer when we failed to carry out 
a diversion or a series of-raids such as those 


which Sir Roger Keyes told the House of Com- 
mons were feasible enough. Mr. Churchill’s 
that we are apparently still 
thinking of co-operating with an American army 
In 1943 or 1944 Instead of seizing the chance 
(except by way of sundry supplies 
in the supreme struggle that seems staged for 
the next few months in Russia. It would 
certainly be useless to attempt military action 
unless it is better prepared and led than recent 
British operations have been. But if we are not 
ready, why is that? Is it that many of 
leaders, our staff officer: 


speeches suggest 


to collaborate 


our 
and our civil servants, 
as well as our people as a whole, have failed to 
possess that sense of urgency, whose absence was 
detected by others as well as by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 

if there has been some decline in the country’s 
morale, we doubt whether the fact that our own 
island is no longer under attack can be the whole 
of the explanation. More often it springs from 


a fatalistic sense of helplessness, as disaster 
follows disaster and the same temper, if not 
always the same pecple, remains at the top. 


Changes in the personnel of the Cabinet are 
hopeful if they mean that some of the policies 
and traditions entrenched in the Services will at 
last be brought under review and abandoned. 
The critics in this week’s debate in the House 





sea as on land, is blacker than ever before and it 
grows blacker yet, but the House felt what the 
country feels—that a Premier who can make 
changes so unconventional in his Cabinet, may 
at long last reconsider some of the obsessions 
that 


ne Ww 


that a 
coming in India, for which we shall 
Sir Stafford Cripps 
Whether it 
now, be may 

Speaker speaker in a very able debate 
voiced the general anxicty thateis felt 
place of the 


have governed policy. It is clear 
move i 
"1 
well as 
| 
will, even 
W eek. 


have to thank 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
bold enough, we know next 
after 
about the 
Air Force in the whole framework 

The 
and 
t be in 


of our operations. longer it remains 


a wholly separate independent force, the 
| 
i 


longer will revising its tuctical policy 
and programme of manufacture. Nothing could 
be worse for morale than the © suspicion 
that we are all being set to manufacture the wrong 
types of plane ard tank. That is the kind of 
problem with which the trained, scientific mind 
of Sir Stafford Cripps should be well able to 
cope. 


Ihe ether chicf cause of some decline in morale 


may be a consequence of the absence of any 
offensive spirit in our strategy. We may have 
been caught, in Malaya and in Burma, unready 
and outnumbered. It does not follow that a 
monotonous tactic of withdrawal was the best 
reply. If at some point over the world-wide 


battle-front, at sea, if not by land, we saw some 
sign of initiative, some evidence of the spirit of 
attack, Our spirits as a nation would rise, even if 
the inevitable continued. That con- 
sideration carries us back to our starting-point. 
The spectacle of Russia’s energy and her display 
of an offersive spirit may move us all to unstinted 
admiration, but the contrast of our comparative 
inaction begets in. most of us a deep sense of 
humiliation. ‘The. maintenance of an inactive 
army of over three million men, condemned to 
the passive defence of this island, cannot be 
justified through yet another spring and summer, 


reverses 
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America’s Share and Ours 


MM Roosevelt broadcast Monda MM 
} an answer to domestic critics, some of 
v hh rested, complain unreasonably of 
the inaction of the American fleet and arm\ 
\ ile } u nt for it < « vyeerating th 
Gai 1On t Pearl H rooul Phe President 
¥ weve! ry chary of posi info won 
{ trom ti Hnausil | irk £28 that 
al , tretching « nearly a year the 
Ad i b ck 1if thi CASE by the ¢ 1.O 
} Pp I] { the au iit ile 1 du tr\ Lo 
r d mufacture f civilian ¢ tor a 
by et and adapt its plant to turn out 
t und ny tru W hile me 
At ! re far from happy about their ow: 
performance in the war, others express their 
ti tent by criticising us even more sharply 
than Wwe deserve. Some concentrate, very pro- 
on our ‘political tailure in India and point 
by « of contra American liberality in the 
Pia p Others complain, not unfairly, that 
‘ ti Command 1 detensive minded,” ind 
isk why we must keep three and a half million 
m idje ii is island. Much more painful than 
this r pelier § lidly held, even by our best 
friends in America, that all the fighting that has 
been done anywhere in this war has been done 
by the Australians and Indians. This _ belief 
arose ot all trom the stupidity shown in 
editing our own military news, but Goebbels has 
of cou done his _best with it. Captain Marges- 
son's ls neech as Secretary for War should 
hav ) nethis destrov this cruel legend. 
Or ali t casualties on land m this war trom 
fis » last 70 per cent. have been British. But 
it is useless to say this once. Unless we use our 
bra » cu ite it, 1 will not, penetrate one 
Americ head in ter 
On the Defensive 
Mr. Churchill’s very gloomy picture will have 
done something to offset the almost inevitable 
new hat Rangoon has proved indefensible. 
It is to be hoped that the Commander in the field 
will have been able to extricate his-forces from 
{ower Burma and link up with the Chinese 
Army in the North. The prospect in North 


Rommel is 
they 


numbers 


Afi also disquieting. General 

waiting for reinforcements. If 
hed him in sufficiently large 
the drive towards — pt and Suez may begin 
before v: long. But Britain has a large army 


in the Middle East, 


Ica IS 


have rea 


Forced Labour in Kenya 

. The proposal to conscribe African labour in 
the forma! conclusion of a committee 
the Director Manpower, the 
officer, a European representative 
Arch-Deacon Owen. 


safeguards ” ; wages, 


Kenya is 
which in 
chiet Labour 
of native 
‘There are 


cluded 


interests and 


to be - adequate 


rations, and ‘housing; and the Africans are t 
be chosen by the District Officer. advised: by 
ten ‘tribal member There are some §50,00Q 


able-bodied male Africans in Kenya, of whom 
268,co00 are already in civilian employment and 


47,000 On military work. The numbers to be 
raised by conscription are 22,500 for civil war 
production and 15,000 tor military purposes. 
This means tha per cent. of the Africans will 
be absent from their resegwes. The Beigian 
Government which is tar trom sentimental, holds 


. is the limit of safety for absence 
But it is the principle of 
“the White Man’s Slavery” which 
iS CK repugnant to British traditions ; 
and fact, no administration would 
dream of imposing outside a settler’s colony. We 
are confident ‘that the Colonial Office will refuse 
this scheme, 


that 10 per cent 
from the 
forced |: 

ympletely 


which, in 


reserves. 


ybour, 


its sanction to 


The Women’s Services 
M.P.s have secured a 


ship for the com- 


Protests by the women 
greatly ImMpre 


nquiry into the 


mempbet 
three wi 


ved 


+ : ? * , 
mittee of i men’s Services. 


It now consists of five women, including Miss 
Violet Markham, Mrs. Stocks, and Dr. Summer- 
skill, and three men, of whom Sir David Munro 


is a docter, and Sir Frederick Sykes chairman 
of the Miners’ 
W.R.N.S. is small and has 
VA.A.F. ; 


the much larger W 


? 


Welfare  Comnmussion. The 
re es 
a Waiting list; so has 


A.T.S. which 


it is the 


is short of recruits. ‘The unpopularity of the 
po} ; 
Services, stripped of vagueness, boils down to 


cannot be cured. Women 
must get over their dislike of leaving their home 
living in herds, and sleeping in dormitories. 
Women. who like uniforms (the A.T.S. uniform 
is hideous) and drill are few ; the liking for drill 
of an unadult type of woman may inflyence the 
Services too much, though drill is nearly as good as 
gam health. The second complaint, fear 
of bad. physical conditions, is, we are 
unfounded. Conditions are rough, but 
and health are looked after, and problems such 
as the monthly period and pregnancy sensibly 
and humanely dealt with. Health standards, on 
the records, are high. The third fear is that of 
moral danger, and it is this which has caused the 
Service men to extort the exemption of married 
women under thirty. There is no justice in 
exempting childless unmarried women; and this 
provision has caused a marriage epidemic among 
And the spinsters demand with fury 
and reason to khow why they should be in less 
moral danger than the wedded. The safeguards 
against such risk are self-respect and esprit de 
corps. It may be a pity that young girls should 
have to keep company with the 
immoral woman, but that possibility occurs in ali 
kinds of work.” 


three causes. One 


ae | fe ir 
assured, 


cleanliness 


ese ipl ts, 


occasional 


Home Front. (By an Industrial Correspondent.) 

The effect of the Beveridge Report will be 
enormously greater than it would have been if it had 
been allowed to appear months ago. Beyond this, 
the War Office, after its prolonged cogitation, has 
done its damnedest to aid its accuser, by throwing 
cold water on any suggestion that major changes 
in organisation can be made during a war. If 
the War Office had said nothing, or had agreed 
promptly and without argument to examine his 
proposals, many readers of the Report might 
have supposed that the charges made in it were 
exaggerated; for admittedly- they rest largely 
on a small and not wholly unbiassed sample. 
But the very complacency of the War Office 
pundits robs this defence of all its plausibility. 
No one who reads the report and the reply is 
likely to doubt that the Army is guilty of gross 
misuse of &killed man-power, at a time when its 
proper use may make all the difference between 
defeat and victory. A great many of us know 
individual instances of this misuse—I have met 
quite a number of them myself—but we have tried 
to hope that they are exceptional. Sir William 
Beveridge has reported only on the Army’s 
failure to use the skilled men whom it has taken 
from industry in jobs corresponding to their skill. 
But for every skilled man thus misused, there are 
probably at least a dozen strong, able-bodied 
men being used in the Army on work which 
could easily be done by women or by less able- 
bodied men. This point is barely touched on 


in the Report ; but it is obviously of the greatest 
importance ; and it is to be hoped that one of the 
first jobs undertaken by the new War Cabinet 
will be to send a small mission of active and com- 
petent persons, who are not generals, to comb out 
the Army and compel it to put the man-power 
which it has taken from industry to proper use. 
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only part of the problem 
Sir Wiiliam Beveridge 
men ought to be 


This, however, is 
If itis 
right in 


E 
for the Army as a whole and 


obvious that 


insisting that called up 


1 
ticn sorted Out 





particular units according to- their capacitie 
it is no less clear that the Army oughi to hay 
mechanical units properly equipped to undertal 
all manner of skilled engineering tasks. One « 
the most signal triu: ot the Germans bo 
in Russia and in North Africa has been the ) 
extraordinary rapidity in repairing damag 
tanks and other mechanical equipment. Th 
is due to the fact that they do use their skill 
men as skilled men, and recognise fully the nee 


repair units attached to ever 
mechan The War Offi 
replies, when it Is ‘urged that this ought to b: 
done in the British Army, that it is very 
to institute 
be much difficult 
lack of it, we have let 
course, this stubborn 


! an ' 
naving skilled 


lor 
ed fightir 1g force. 
aduthicu 
veter > time at Tn Ts } 
system in time of war. It wil 


to institute it when, t 


such a 
more 
the Nazis defeat us. O 
refusal to face the necessitic 
of modern, mechanised warfare is perfect 
understandable. 1t arises from the snob traditio: 
that it is more important to have proper ”’ waite: 
in the officers’ mess, and plenty of batmen, tha: 
to create an army capable of dealing with moder: 
mechanised equipment, ti 
among mien serving in the Army is very keen. Th 
is sometimes attributed to the fact that h 
it is kept at home after training with nothir 
It is at least as much due to the fact that from th 
High Command to a large Proportion of the sub 
alterns, the Army is still ‘* playing at 
in a world.at 


The sense of frustrati 


SO Mmuc 


wtod 


Odier 


* t fe 
certain reflections about 
of Production and the man-povw 
problem as a whole. Mr. Lyttelton 
apparently, to be our Minister of Production 

place of Lord Beaverbrook ; and there is a 

gestion that he may be given wider powers th 

were suggested in the. White Paper issued 
connection with Lord Beaverbrook’s short-live 
appointment. Hephaestus Smith, in a pam- 
phlet published by the New STATESMAN AND 
NATION a fortnight ago, stressed the point that 

any real Ministry of Production must be give: 
control over labour supply for war industry a 

well as over the other factors of production 

and urged that the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service ought to be split—one section 
passing under the authority of the Minister oi 
Production, and the other, the “ National 
Service’ section, running under the authority : 
of a strong Minister experienced to deal with the 
allocation of man-power between industry and 

the armed forces. It is now clear that this 
National Service Ministry ought to be given a 
wide authority to ensure that the men whom the 
armed forces are allowed to abstract from industry 

are rightly used, and that the armed forces are 

not allowed to immobilise large numbers 0! 
skilled and able-bodied men without rendering 

a proper account of the uses to which they are 
being put. It is true that Sir William Beveridge’ i 
strictures apply mostly to the Army, and that he j 
appears to exonerate the Navy, which has 
tradition of using mechanical skill, and to pa 
lightly over the Air Force. But it must be 
observed that Sir William Beveridge’s study oi 
conditions in the R.A.F. seems to have been 
perfunctory in comparison with his scrutiny o! 
conditions in the other two services. 


This leads us to 
new Miunistry 


SS. 2 
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AN INDEPENDENT INDIA 


SoMETHING that must, for good or evil, decide 
our future and that of Asia, happened last week 
in Delhi, when Marshal Chiang Kai-shek ad- 
iressed his final appeal to us and to the Indians. 
[hough Chinese civilisation is much more 
careful of the courtesies and decorums of life 
than our own, he bluntly asked us to concede to 
the Indians “* real political power.’’ It is probable 
that in confidence behind the scenes the same 
ice has come from the other ally more deeply 
concerned in the struggle against Japanese 
Imperialism. The Americans realise as clearly as 
Chinese the need for the whole-hearted 
participation of a free Indian nation if this 
truggle is to be won. If we continue to tie one 
of our arms behind our back, at the best it will 
be long and doubtful. Something, we do not 
doubt, Mr. Churchill is now willing to concede, 
the usual risk confronts us that he will yield 
little and too late. This problem cannot be 
ived if his traditional Englgfd supposes that 
t the end of this war. with the aid of the Chinese, 
Americans and Dutch, it is going to recover its 
aditional Empire, in which everything will go 
as before. ‘That traditional Empire had 
pillars—firstly our sea power, and secondly 
monopoly among these Asiatic peoples of 
modern mechanical techniques in industry and 
Sea power in isolation is to-day less 
ive than we liked to think it, and Asiatics 
an overtake us and pass us in modern technology. 
Our reverses in Malaya and Burma mean not 
‘rely that on the spot we were ill-prepared and 
led: they mean ‘that by our own faults of 
ial arrogance and aloofness our leadership 
over these peoples has passed from us. We may, 
we have the grace to mend our ways, become 
in the future their ellies, friends and helpers, but 
only on condition that we abandon our traditional 
um to rule over them. When, after a hard and 
ionged struggle, Japan is beaten, two great 
tic Powers will hold the future of this part 
world in their hands.. One of them will 
China, which has already welded her national 
‘ during her four years’ struggle for survival. 
Che other will be India, if we permit her .to 
me to life. Round them inevitably the weaker 
itic peoples, from Persia to Indo-China, will 
up themselves. Australia, meanwhile, may 
learned that her ties with the United States 
re at least as vital to her as her links with London. 
\n organised world order must come into being, 
will it necessarily follow the old pattern of 
i:mpire and Commonwealth ? 
This preface leads us to the uncomfortable 
nclusion that Dominion Status may be a less 
viously appropriate solution than the pro- 
ve half of the British people believes it to 
A quarter of a century ago, when we first 
ke of it as ‘* the goal,’ Indians were ready to 
elcome it. But we hedged and delayed, until 
very words became for their minds an 
tant and a symbol of insincerity. Since 1929, 
Congress has demanded “* independence ”’ and the 
Niuslim League,as its competitor, has been obliged 
use the same word. The Dominion idea 
popular among ourselves because it belongs to 
ir historical ideology and permits us to concede 
ubstance ot independence without injury to our 
pride. But to Indians its associations are inap- 
priate and uncongenial. As Mr. Nehru re- 
inded us recently, ‘‘ India is not an offshoot or 
lony of another nation.” The solution that 
ited Australians and New Zealanders so 
perfectly cannot naturally be applied to India. 
fhe analogy breaks down: she is not our 
Caughter who has settled overseas. On the con- 
irary, as Mr. Nehru puts it, “‘ India is a great 


nation and a mother country which has influenced 
great civilisations and vast sections of the human 
race in Asia.’’ Apart from any question of pride, 
there are more realistic considerations that may 
weigh with her. The Dominions, politically 
independent though they may be, are in trade, 
finance and defence mainly concerned with the 
Brtiish market, the City and Whitehall. That 
was true of India in the past, but hardly by her 
own choice. In the future Indians, to quote 
Mr. Nehru again, though they will wish ‘‘ to live 


in peace and friendship with all the nations of 


the world,”’ will be ‘inevitably drawn to their 
neighbours, with whom they have had thousands 
of years of cultural contact, China, Burma 
Iran.’’ Here again, the Dominion idea would 
be no help in working out cultural, economic and 
political collaboration between these neighbours, 
and might well be a hindrance. By whatever 
transitional stages it may be reached, what we 
have to envisage is, then, an effectively inde- 
pendent India, free to move by her own will in 
her Asiatic environment. 

What is offered to-day can be and should be 
a temporary solution, subject to future negotiation 
when peace brings leisure to think and construct. 
By what tests will Indians judge it? Firstly, 
they may ask that the India Office shall disappear : 
it is the symbol of their dependent status. Then 
should they be placed under Mr. Attlee at the 
Dominions Office ? That is not a happy sugges- 
tion, firstly and chiefly because it implies 
this dubious Dominion solution, and secondly 
because Mr. Attlee is associated in their memories 
chiefly with the unhappy episode of the Simon 
Commission. If any change is made at Whitehall, 
it would be better to make what_remains of the 
India Office a department of the Foreign Office 
under Mr. Eden. But it is generally realised 
that everything will turn on our willingness to 
give India at once a genuine National Govern- 
ment to lead her people in its struggle against 
the Axis for its own treedom. Indians wiil 
rightly refuse to be impressed by the admission of 
some gentlemen with brown skins to the Viceroy’s 
Council, so long as we keep in our own Official 
hands the portfolios of Defence, Finance and 
Home Affairs (i.e. police). When these depart- 
ments, the real keys to power, are run by Indians 
who truly represent the nation, India will be in 
effect self-governing. Our own wish would be 
that Mr. Nehru, a dynamic and militant per- 
sonality, would take the Ministry of Defence. 
He has it in him to unite and organise his people, 
to fight and work as only a free nation can. But 
in that case a Non-Congress Muslim should be 
the Premier—such a man perhaps as Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan. We would also draw attention to 
the suggestion made by Mr. Edward Thompson 
in a letter in our columns last week that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru should be Viceroy. But it is not 
for us to nominate India’s leaders. If we intend 
to enlist her in the battle for her own freedom, 
we must leave it to her own people to choose 
their governors. We need hardly add that the 
ranks of the army must be opened wide to the 
whole nation, and no longer reserved for our select 
* martial races.”” Why should not a Home Guard 
be created on plans which a man with the ex- 
perience and outlook of Major Wintringham 
might draw up ? 

At this point the difficulty made by the attitude 
of Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League may seem 
to stand in the way. We doubt whether the 
main body of Muslims would follow Mr. Jinnah 
in obstructing a genuine offer of national inde- 
pendence. In the past all our offers were 
qualified by reservations which in effect enabled 
and even invited the minorities to put their veto 
on any advance. What Indians chiefly mean by 


135 
“ independence ” is, that we should cease to play 
this traditional game of divide to rule. When 
once we reach the point of surrendering what 
Marshal Chiang calls “ real political power,” the 
Muslim minority will adjust itself to the inevit- 
able. The feud is a painful fact, but we have 
made it the central reality of Indian life by 
our well-meant efforts to separate the warring 
creeds. At the centre, when a federal India 
governs herself, the views men take about tariffs, 
railway communications and the technicalities of 
defence will not depend on whether they derive 
their faith in the supernatural from the Koran 
or the Vedic Hymns. Taxes strike Hindus and 
Muslims much as the rain falls, on the just and 
the unjust impartially. The real divisions in 
this modern world must increasingly follow lines 
not of creed but of economic function. 

‘To sum up, we are facing a wholly new and 
unforeseen situation. Can the Chinese and 
Indian peoples together, with the technical aid 
of the Americans and ourselves, cope with the 
military power of Japan and the Axis ? On that, 
in the East, rests the hope of victory. The 
political problem is then to mobilise them both, 
as an allied Asiatic group, in such a way as to 
draw from their full contribution to the commen 
effort. \ The{ old controversies over the con- 
sutution. have become trivial and irrelevant and 
the Dominion idea may not now offer the best line 
of approach. We are in a crisis in which we 
cannot consider our own preferences. The details 
should as far as possible be postponed until after 
the armistice. This can be done provided we 
concede the reality of power to-day, and the 
certainty with our good will of independence 
to-morrow, 


A LONDON DIARY 


A smatt. War Cabinet; Sir Stafford Cripps 
to lead the House; Margesson and Moore- 
Brabazon out of office; a hard-headed and 
blasphemous public servant to run and, one 
hopes, purge the War Office; an able and 
reputedly unconventional business man to manage 
war production. ‘These changes please almost 
everyone. But about Cripps I notice an ominous 
absence of warmth in some newspapers, which re- 
minds one that Sir Stafford. has no party or 
organisation behind him. Note, too, that he 
has been given a job which Will presum- 
ably involve answering criticisms of mistakes 
made while Cripps himself was in Russia. 
Amongst the other appointments, Aftlee, who 
is a thoroughly efficient member of a team, 
rightly remains in the War Cabinet and takes 
over the Dominions Office, Which, like the 
Foreign Office in wartime, is important, but not, 
in a routine way, onerous. Dalton seems cut out 
for success at the Board of Trade. Strangest of 
appointments is Lord Wolmer to be Minister 
ot Economic Warfare; strange and distressing, 
if that office, not otherwise very important, 
continues to make its holder one of the trinity 
that controls politica! warfare. Lord Wolmer, 
you will recall, once wanted to surrender the Post 
Office to private enterprise. He was chidden 
or chid) by Mr. Baldwin, who suggested that 
he was still in his youth and might learn more 
wisdom as he grew older. I hope he has; he 
has the reputation for being the sort of Tory 
who regards Mr, Eden as a dangerous radical. 
* * . 

The most arresting appointment is that of 
Sir James Grigg. “* The rudest man in London” 
—so his friends say. Now rudeness may well 
be needed at the War Office, but if it was in 
itself a sufficient remedy I suppose it would 
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have 
the ycars 
Secretary 
Vow that he has 
Lerd Croft and Su 


week ranked as hi 


erved to cleanse that Augean Stable during 
in which Sir James has been Permanent 
Will it make all the difference 
the right rude to 
Edward Grigg, who until this 
No, my hopes of 


also to be 


superiors ? 


Sir fames rest on other qualities. He hates 
inefliciency and perhaps understands that 1t 1s 
the contents of a head that matters, not the 


brass hat on the top of it. You can be rude with- 


out sacking anyone; I hope Sir James can sack 
as well s be rude. Maybe he also understands 
the Army. He played a worthy part, I believe, 
ii curing the improvement in-Army education. 
He knows, 1 think, that morale has little to do 
with urage, and everything with leadership 
and hepe for the future. Perhaps he knows 


that an army of the best maaterial in the world 


nains Imactive, and is only spas- 


will if it t 
mod ubjected to defeats by an enemy 
incomparably beiter led than itself. Perhaps we 
can onvince Sir James that a universal 
concurre! in the view that it is necessary to 
bear the Germans is not the equivalent of that 
spi which Cromwell spoke when he said 
tha: his army knew that for which,it fought and 
loved which it knew. 


* * * 

One of the oddities of the Government char 
is the abolition of Mr. Greenwood, Lord 
Rewh, and their departments, without any 
mM as yet for post-war planning or recon- 
Lord Portal is put in 
building ; everyone agrees that he is, ethically 
speaking, a good man. He the 
family which was given the monopoly of printing 
bank notes back in the eighteenth century. In 
charge of derelict areas he tended, as the ethically 
geod do tend, to treat such problems as matters 
oj “ reliel.’. [I doubt if he ever thought that 
unemp demanded any change in the 
Structure of industry or society. He has been in 
charge ol materials. ‘That he should move 
from rubber does not surprise me; that he should 
be pui 


Wes 
provisi 
struction 


belongs to 


oyment 
raw 


n charge of building does. 
* * . 


Mr. Churchill gave an interesting account of 


the General Staff. He con- 
tradicted those who have believed that he 
attempted personally to run the strategy of the 
war, and those who have imagined that there is no 
recularly siting and combined joint command, 
"The Chiets ot Staffs, he says, meet continuously, 
he is represented at their meetings by General 
Ismay. The question one would like answered 
is whether the presence of the Prime Minister’s 
representative, who knows the Prime Minister’s 
general views, may not at critical moments have 
the effect of leading the Chiefs of Staff to accom- 
modate their expert views to what they know to 
be the Prime Miunister’s political decisions. In 
such circumstances a strong Staff will send its 
own minutes to the War Cabinet, which must 
accept it or (urn it down. If it is not composed 
of strong men they will substitute compromises 
have reason to think wili be more 
‘o the supreme authority. 
* *x * 


his relations swith 


which they 


Roce ptaD ¢ 


A triend sends me a disquieting story from an 
R.A.F’ Training Unit. ‘* We have always under- 
stood, he writes, “that while airmen are 
obliged to go to church parade, they cannot be 
compelled to enter the church building. 
Lasi Sunday. however, an airman refused to enter 
church, with the result that he was awarded by 
order of the C.O. twenty-eight days’ detention, 
which the padre subsequently got reduced to 
fourteen" Incredulously I wrote to my friend 


to inquire f the facts were really as stated, and, 
it they were, for turther particulars. 


He assured 


charge of 


, 


me that they were precisely as stated, and gave 
names. ‘The case then would seem to stand as 
follows: We can still compel men to pretend to 
worship a God in whom they do not believe, in 
order that they may obtain His blessing upon 
their efforts to increase their efficiency in the art 
of killing their human beings whom, 


incidentally, He is supposed to have made. 


fellow 


* * * 


It is historic logic, and not coincidence, which 
makes this. phase of the war coincide with the 
Labour Party’s Interim 


It is more than prob- 


publication of the 
Keport on Reconstruction. 
thing so far published in the war to give coherence 
and direction to the vague, but eager, progressiv- 
ism Which is the nation’s predominant. mood. 
For the next three months it will be discussed 
in every lécal party and trade union branch in 
Great Britain. Upon. the of its 
principles the party’s conference at Whit-week 
will turn. It will then become the test of whether 
the Parliarnentary Party really grasps the nature 
of this war, and thus marks itself out as the body 
to shape the post-war world, or whether it is to 


lax ¢ > 
Oy -passed 


acceptance 


be by-passed by history as the last war 
the Liberal Party. The immediate test is India. 
But beyond India is the question, not less urgent, 
of whether we understand the implications of a 
planned society. 


L°’INTERNATIONALE 
BRITANNIQUE 


Sir Granville Bantock has written a new arrang 

ment of the music and } 

the words fof the Internationaic 
The official version begin 

from your 

Lady Bantock’s translation opens : “Av 

uplift, your 


his wile 
! 

j . . 
*“ Arise ve starve- 
lings 
want.” ake, 
O sleepers, trom your drea 
longing eves.” 

It isn’t meant to be a new Russian national 
anthem, said Sir Granville. Just another version 
English people could sing without compunction. 

& 2 I 

—Report in Dai/y Herald. 






Arise ! Arise! all ye united nations ! 
Arise! in Britain’s battle, fight ! 
Now high and low are at their stations, 
And upward look! the sky is brighe! 
A common cause is your possession, 
You share a common enterprise. 
Arise! ye victims of oppression ! 
As soon as possible, arise ! 


Freedom’s birthright none should barter ! 
Lift up your hearts at Britain’s lead ! 
We give in the Atlantic Charter 
To each according to his need, 
To persons of all ranks and classes, 
To employer and to employee, 
Then rise, ye proletarian masses, 
And mass behind the sign of V! 


Chinese, Americans, and others, 
In Britain’s fight their part may bear, 
Aliens henceforth may be our brothers, 
As we a nobler age prepare. 
So rise for British institutions 
And strike the iron while it’s warm ! 
There is no call for revolutions 
While Britain stands for world reform ! 


Then nations, come rally ! 
The last fight you may face, 
And internationally 
Preserve the British race ! 
SAGITTARIU 


a new version of 


lumbers, Arise ye criminals of 
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WHAT CAN HE DO? 


Dr. TEMPLE goes to Canterbury as a reformer 
His appointment to the Primacy is as significan 
as Sir Stafford Cripps’s appointment to the Wa: 
Cabinet. In his recently published Penguin 
Special, he claims to stand in the succession to 
Maurice and Kingsley and to Westcott, Gore and 
Scott Holand. He has set out the social wrong 
crying aloud for redress, and he has suggest 

the radical changes that immediate! 
demanded. But the Archbishop is a Church 1 

former before he is a social reformer. He 

convinced that the Church must put its own hou 

in order before it can any effective 
influence in the reshaping of That 
conviction is expressed in of the Malvern 


Conference Findings. 


are 


exercise 
society. 


one 


There is urgent need that the Church of Engla: 
should radically reorganise its own economic 
administrative system, and so reconstruct this a 
make it an expression of unity of purpose 
especially of brotherhood in the ministry. Un 
it does this, its testimony to the world will 
blunted. Our sincerity in putting 
other proposals will be judged, and rightly judg 


forward ot 


by the energy with which we take this task 
hand. 


I need not stress here the scandalous inequaliti 


of tage economic system. They have been 
denounced for a generation and they remain 
unaltered. Commissions have reported and 


It is admitted that many 


and unbeneficed clergy 


nothing has been done. 
of both the beneficed 

are underpaid, and it is clear that they can only 
receive adequate stipends if the Church’s resource 
are pooled and the incomes of the higher digni- 
taries are radically reduced. That would mean 
interference with the “ rights of property ” and 
the parson will in many instances fight to main- 
tain his ‘‘ parson’s frechold.” But Malvern gave 
another clear lead and it is not to be ignored tha 
twenty-three bishops subscribed to its findi 
It declared: 

It is a traditional doctrine of Christendom 
property is necessary to fullness of personal life ; 
citizens should be enabled to hold such property 
as contributes to moral independence and spiritual 
freedom without impairing that of others; | 
where the rights of property conflict with the 
establishment of social justice or the general social 
welfare, those rights should be over-ridden, modi 
fied, or, if need be, abolished. 

There is no question that social justice and the 
general welfare of the Church demand a redis- 
tribution of its gross income, and if a bill to bring 
this about were introduced into Parliament by 
Dr. Temple it would almost certainly be passed, 
despite the opposition of certain bishops and 
cathedral chapters of the incumbents (there are 
not many of them), who are now paid £1,500 a 
year for the cure of three or four hundred souls, 
and, of course, of Lord Quickswood. 

But legislation would not solve the economic 
problem. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners re- 
ceive part of their immense income from mining 
royalties, and, what is worse, indirectly from 
slum properties. Groups of priests with con- 
sciences have publicly expressed their horror 
at the devil’s money being taken to finance the 
work of the Lord, and the denunciation of the 
horrors of the slums obviously has comparatively 
little weight if it comes from men who, though 
only partially and indirectly, benefit from slum 
rents. 

Renunciation is- necessary if the Malvern call 
for economic and industrial reconstruction is to 
be accepted as a serious expression of Christian 
opinion. It would be no trivial matter with the 


+ 


certainty of a steady fall in voluntary contribu-- 


‘ 
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ons from the laity, but I believe that, if it were 
posed by the Archbishop, it would be 
lcomed by a considerable portion of the clergy. 
The welcome would be the readier if the 
chbishop implemented another of the Malvern 
proposals which means sacrifice from the laity. 
(his was the suggestion of a Third Order “ which 
uld enable men and women to live under a 
finite discipline and rule while following the 
profession of life.’ ‘The .business of 
Order would be to 
conscience and to 
Christian support for what Dr. Temple — has 
iselt called the Christian revolution. Again I 
) convinced that, with his leadership, the Third 
Order would at once attract a large adherence. 
[ say this because of the number of Malvern 
Groups that have come into existence during 
the past It is significant that these groups 
ive attracted Free Church people and\Roman 


Catholics as well as members of the Church of 


I dinary 
Third 


Christian 


quicken the 


social organise 


vear. 


I ngland 

It is indeed in the common eagerness that this 
bad world shall be made better that Christian 
unitv is being reached, and it will assuredly be 
hastened by Dr. 
Churchman with a deep regard fer the Catholic 


‘emple. He is a definite 


itage of the English Church, but he is definitely 
a grata with the Noncontormists, and where 
leads a great many of them will follow. 


he administrative reforms in the Church of 


i 
i L 


ind, that Malvern asserted are necessary, 

not casy to envisage. The canonical govern- 
ment of the Church belongs to the Convocations 

Canterbury and York, each with a House of 
Bishops and a House of Clergy. The Houses of 
Clergy consist of ex-officio members and elected 
roctors. As the poorer clergy cannot afford 


» or three visits a year to London or York, the 


i L 





rdinary incumbents are under-represented and 
unbeneficed are not represented at all. 
mbly, brought into being by 


which 


Che Church As 
Life and Liberty 
Temple was’ the leader in the "twenties, has 


+ 


Movement, ct 


risdiction in matters of doctrine and order, 
but is concerned with the more mundane admin- 
ition, It consists of three Houses, the bishops 
clergy of the ‘two provinces, with an elected 
House of Laity which, again necessarily, is made 
of the leisured and well-to-do. I confess that 
{ have not a notion how the Church could have 
really representative government, and for the 
ment that does not matter very much. The 
Assembly has sometimes been useful and some- 
nes short-sighted and reactionary. Under 
Dr. Temple’s guidance its usefulness may be 
considerably increased. 

It will be one of his insistent preoccupations 
to bring a far larger part of the nation within the 
Church. T’wo things are immediately necessary. 

he services are remote from the common life 

{ need modernising, and largely because of the 

ure of the theological colleges the clergy are 

» often ill-equipped and ill-disciphined. ‘There 

another big job of work here for the new 
irumate. 

What he can do is by no means confined to 
things ecclesiastical. He is pledged to real 
cducation, and where necessary adequate meals 
tor all children, with vocational training to the age 

18, and he has set out a pian for housing more 
thorough than anything likely to have occurred to 
Lord Reith. Both these good things could be for- 
warded from his place in the House of Lords. 

His larger vision of economic security, genuine 
ireedom, land reform and the limitation of profits 

the benefit of the workers may not yet be 
practical politics, but it is to be remembered that 
the Fisher Education Act was passed during the 

t War. 


Dr. Lempie takes his place with the successors 
of St. Augustine with one big asset. The people 
both tn and outside the Church are sure that he 
will be the right man in the right place. He will 
justify that confidence. SIDNEY DARK 


ROADS TO CHINA 
Cra as 


i a member of the United Nations is 
dawning upon the British mind. It is. still 
doubtful if we realise how leading a membet 
she is, although General Chiang Kai-shek’s visit 
to Indta has captured popular imagination. The 
fact is that during this phase of the war all the 
Pacific Powers must depend largely upon China 
for resistance to Japan. She discovered for 
herself, and has practised since 1937, defence in 
depth, the only possible strategy for a belligerent 
inferior to its adversary in mechanical power. 
She holds nearly a million Japanese troops 
engaged in the towns and communication lines 
they occupy; they dare not quit them, since 
Chinese guerilla armies operate all over the 
country, even up to the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai and Canton. At Chang-sha she has 
scored the only serious success against Japan 
since Tokio declared war on the Allies. This 
was the fourth attempt to seize that point, and 
the Japanese used 100,000 men and many tanks 
and plancs in the attack. Since China holds 
Chang-sha, the rich rice-exporting province of 
Hunan remains -hers,.a matter important from 
the strategic, economic, and psychological point 
of view. 

China produces her own rifles, machine guns 
and trench mortars. She cannot make tanks or 
planes, She needs petrol, 
rubber and other materials of war as well as 
machinery ; she exports minerals, including tin and 
tungsten. Since the sea coast is entirely com- 
manded by Japan, the land routes into China are 
vital. Her connections with the South and West 
are with burma and India. 

Rangoon, it now .seems probable, will be 
separated from Lashic on the Burma’ road, to 
which it has been the sole entrance from the sea. 
The first stage of transit, by rail, will-in that case 
no longer be available. ‘There may be heavy stocks 
of material accumulated at the northern end of 
the line which can be taken to China by the road, 
even if the railway is in Japanese hands. Once 
these putative stocks are exhausted, however, the 
Burma road will become not a supply route, but 
a gate to be defended. 

A second road, farther West, running through 
the high mountains of Sikang, and thence down 
the Thibetan border to Assam, is under construc- 
tion. We doubt if more than a third of it is 
completed. It traverses High Asia; unmapped 
ranges of from 6,000 to 18,000 feet. It will be a 
terrific engineering feat, and 
even if mass labour were put on 
it such as miraculously made the 
Burma road in seven months, it 
is a longer and more difficult 
route. All the more reason 
why India and China should 
consider its construction as a 
matter of the utmost urgency. 

The _third land route to 
China is the Sinkiang or North- 
West Road. This leads from 
Chungking, the headquarters of 
the Free China Government, to 
Lanchow on the Wall; for this 
stretch of 500 miles it is a motor 
road. Thereafter for 1,500 
miles it is the ancient caravan- 
track skirting the northern edge 
of the High Asian mountain 


big guns or lorries. 
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it runs by Urumchi in Sinkiang to the 
Republic of Kazakstan. The nearest 
railhead is Sergiopo! on the Turkestan loop of the 
Trans-Siberian. There’ is an 
from Alma Ata on the Turkestan railway to 
Lanchow. This road has several disadvahtage 
it is an immensely long pull; at least hatf of 


to be petrol, and as it edges 


masses ; 
Soviet 


air-route also 


each lorry-load has 
the Gobi it is subject to dust-gtorms. Like the 
Assam route, it would need mass labour. very 
difficult to organise and feed in desert country, 
to turn it into a motor high-road. At present 
the traffic is mainly by camel and horse transport, 
organised in stages. None the less, the imports 
by this read were estimated by the Times Chuneg- 
king’ correspondent at 20,000 tons of lorry- 
carried cargo in 1939. It decreased after the 
invasion of Russia, and said recently to have 
picked up somewhat. 

The North-West Road is doubly important. 
China exports by it tea, tun and tungsten needed 
by Russia. She imports material of war, tor the 
connection with the ‘Trans-Siberian taps the 
Ural industrial region and the Kuznetsk Basin. 
Russian manutactures in Siberia include most 
military needs. “The Red Banner Army of the 
Far East has its own defence industry—muachine 
heavy machinery at Kiabarovsk, 
Komsomolsk and Vladivostok, carriage and 
wagon works at Biro Bidjan, automobile works 
at Omsk and aircraft works at Irkutsk. The 
Soviet Union’s third industrial region, at the 
cross-roads of Mongolian Yakutia and ‘the Far 
East, supplies synthetic rubber, 
from Cheremkhovo and aluminium from the 
lower reaches ot the river Angara. 

The Sinkiang road iseprotected in the south by 
the mountains, in the North by Outer Mongolia, 
absorbed by the Sovict Union in 1924. Sinkiang 
province itself has been since 1934 largely a 
Soviet sphere of influence. The Lanchow junc- 
tion lies in the plain of the Yellow River, whose 
coastal provinces are in Japanese occupation ; 
it is this part which is strategically vulnerable 
along the caravan route by Sian to Peking. 
Similarly, the Far-Eastern province of the 
U.S.S.R. is open to attack from Manchukuo, 
supposing Russia to become a belligerent in the 
Pacific war. Meantime, however, the capacity of 
the Soviet Union to supply China is an essential 
factor in the struggle. General Chiang Kai-shek 
is a military realist. He certainly reckons on the 
increased value of the Sinkiang route which the 
closing of the Burma road would entail, following 
as it has done, the loss of the Yunnan-Indo-China 
railway. Of the many reasons which impose 
unity in Free China, and. compromise between 
the conservative wing, headed by the Generalis- 
simo, and the Communists, this matter of com- 
munications and supply is the most imperative. 
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FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE 


article of this series by Sir Daniel 
February 14. A_ third and 
follows. —Ep. N.S. & N.] 


[Thre first 
Halil 


concluding article 


appeared on 


Caw *British farming pay its way? It has been 
patent to everyone that forming has been passing 
through a series of depressions from the first great 
impact of cheap wheat and meat from overseas 
towards the end of the seventies of last century, 
down to the slump in prices in 1921, renewed in 
1931 and in evidence again in 1937. These difh- 
culties were not confined to agriculture nor to 
this country ; they were world wide movements 
that affected all primary commodities, and were 
initiated by factors outside the domain of agri- 
cultural production itself. But our agriculture, 
unlike the other industries, proved inelastic to 
modity its structure to meet the new conditions. 
Instead, from 1933 onwards, defeat has been 
accepted and an era of reliefs has been established, 
of grants in aid directed immediately to the farmers 
but indirectly also to the benefit of landlords and 
workers. ‘The amount of assistance from the 
general taxpayer and consumer has been variously 
estimated, but by 1938 amounted to something 
between 30 and §0 millions a year. The disturbing 
feature about these relicfs is that they have not 
been accompanied by any plan for the reform of 
the industry ; no corresponding obligations have 
been laid upon farmers or landlords to alter.their 
methods, indeed in many cases the grants have 


sunply enabled farmers tq continue in business ~ 


under an obsolescent system of farming. 

British farming is mainly conducted on a rental 
system. Though the events of the last thirty years 
have caused a considerable break up of the old 
landed estates, only from 25 to 30 per gent. of the 
holdings are owned by the occupiers. © Farming 
opinion still is in favour of tenancy, which leaves 
the !andlord to supply the permanent capital 
embarked in the land, while the occupiers have all 
their resources available for their business. 
Though the history of the landed system shows 
through the centuries a continual trend f®om 
peasant proprietorship towards larger units of a 
capitalist character which employ labour for 
wages, the process of conversion has never been 
complete and the general retail structure of the 
industry is still manifest. The changes were 
brought about by economic pressure ; the putting 
together of the larger farms from the seventeenth 
century onwards was a response to the demands for 
food from the increasing industrial population. 
But in 1938 of a total of 327,000 holdings of 
above 5. acres each only §5,000 extended to 
1§O acres or more, whilst. 196,000 belonged 
to the class of small holdings of less than §0 acres. 
A successful farmer may enlarge his business by 
taking more farms. These are generally scattered 
and continue to be reported in the statistics and 
olten to be tarmed as independent units. Rarely 
can a farm expand as a factory can add an annexe. 
The statistical records contain no evidence of the 
men who are controlling several thousand acres. 

British farming is a matter of small businesses ; 
if we assume that all the holdings under 50 acres 
are family affairs and hire no labour the remaining 
farms can only employ an average of 3} men each. 
‘This’ retail structure again involves a simple 
organisation of labour: as a rule the farmer will 
only delégate any authority to a bailiff or foreman 
of the labourer class, paid only a few shillings 
a week above the standard wage of the “‘ men.” 
There is thus a marked gap between farmers and 
they’ workmen; enquiries into the origins of 


farmers showed that few had risen from the ranks. 
In Essex, for example, cbout twenty per cent. 
ol the occupiers of farms of less than a hundred 
only about 


acres but three per cent. of the 


occupiers of larger holdings had originally been 
farm workers. It is difficult for a man without 
capital to become a farmer, but since farming is 
a very individual business there are many examples 


- of men who have risen from very small beginnings. 


Just as there is little organisation on the farms 
there is little also among farmers. The National 
Farmers Unions, which represent very worthily 
the larger farmers, are mainly political and trade 
protection agencies ; what business organisations 
there are have mostly grown up in response to the 
recent Marketing Acts and as yet effect only the 
production of milk, pigs, potatoes and hops. 

While there is thus a very considerable 
hereditary element in the entry into farming there 
has-yet always been some influx of young men 
possessed of capital but no previous connection 
with the land. The desire to farm is still strong 
in the English stock, indeed the records of the 
Agricultural Colleges and Farm Institutes show 
how many young men will get themselves trained 
for the land but have to seek appointments at 
home or overseas instead of farming on their own 
account. 

This very generalised survey of the structure 
of British land and of its occupiers fails, however, 
to give any idea of the very diversified character 
of its agriculture. It is not merely a matter of 
small men and bigger men or even of intensive 
and low-grade production ; besides the mixed 
farmers there are stock raisers and crop producers, 
specialists in poultry, vegetables and fruit. Capital- 
isation ranges from the normal {8-12 an acre up 
to £100 an acre, and though the average output is 
only about £7 an acre it may rise to upwards of 
£100 an acre with the specialists. This diversity of 
methods is paralleled by an equal diversity of 
performance. Good and bad farming march 
side by side when no consideration of soil or 
situation call for such diversity in results. Of 
recent years a survey of the financial results of 
farming has been in progress by the Advisory 
Economists attached to the Agricultural Colleges. 
The sample is relatively small but it is sufficient 
to demonstrate that poor results may be due not 
only to inefficiency in the farmer, but to defects 
in the lay-out of the farm or the purpose to which 
it is put. For two strictly comparable groups 
of Yorkshire farms the net income in 1938-39 
averaged {3 15s. od. per acre for the best group, 
but fell to zero in the worst group. Yet the average 
income of both groups, good and bad together, 
had risen in 1940-41 to £7 13s. Od. per acre, so 
well had the farmers responded to the call for 
increased production in wartime. 

The survey has only confirmed the opinions of 
observers of recent years that however indifferent 
was the farming of certain districts there were al- 
ways to be found men in it who were conducting a 
successiul business by intelligent and determined 
farming. Examples of progressive farmers are 
known in all parts of the country and in all 
branches of the industry ; they have not despaired 
of farming and the bounties and subsidies that 
come their way are money for nothing. If these 
men are working demonstrations that farming in 
Great Britain need not be 4 spoon-ied industry, 
why are they the exceptions and not the rule ? 
The answer is twofold; in the first place the 
fabric of farming, the land itself with its equip- 
ment, has been allowed ty deteriorate during the 
last haif-cenzurv, fer with the uncertain status of 
farming and a growing distrust of its profitability 
the owners of land have not been providing those 
renewuls which every progressive business 
reguires. Landiords have ceased to be entre- 
preneurs; while they have continued to draw 
their incomes, perhaps falling incomes, from the 
land, they have not considered how to develop 
their estates or to adapt them to changed condi- 


capita! 
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tions. In round figures between 1891 and 1938 
the cultivated area diminished by 3.1 million 
acres. Urban and other non-agricultural require- 
ments took 0.6 million acres. But the deterioration 
in productivity is to be seen in the shrinkage of 
the arable area by 3.8 million acres, of which only 
0.7 went to permanent grass but 2} millions fell 
out of cultivation and became “ rough grazings.”’ 
Neglect of drainage, abandoned land, low-grade 
farming, were in evidence all over the couniry 
in the years before the war, to an extent that has 
only been fully demonstrated in the last two years 
since the War Agricultural Committees have 
had a tree hand to deal with derelict land and bad 
farming. 

Yet the need for the reform of the land is far 
from being covered by the operations of the War 
Agricultural Committees. The lay-out of British 
land requires to be refashioned in order to meet 
the requirements of power farming and the possi- 
bilities of production that science has revealed. 
The typical English farm (nearly 80 per cent. of 
them are under 150 acres), has ceased to be a profit- 
earning proposition save in exceptional circum- 
stances or with exceptional men. Its overheads 
are too large, it cannot earn the income its 
occupier expects. It cannot carry the machines 
that alone will render cultivation profitable, its 
fields are too small, its boundaries too restrictive 
for economic working or for the larger works of 
drainage and reconditioning. It is the competition 
that comes from the land where the recent 
advances of science and engineering are being 
utilised that has caused the recurring depressions 
and decay of farming, and until our land is re- 
shaped to adapt itself to these resources of produc- 
tion the downward movement will only increase. 
It is not that all the land needs to be regrouped 
into larger units, but that much of it can only 
become profitable again if so dealt with. 

These have become the major problems of 
British farming—how to secure the replanning 
and reconditioning of the land and the improve- 
ment of its personnel. A. DANIEL HALL 
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JAP SUCCESS HITS BATH 


FEWER GOLF BALLS 


COURSE 


FOR APPROACH 


—Headlines in 
Bath Weekly Chronicle & Herald 


Now that the fighting in Malaya has ended, 
military opinion here is that the Japanese hi 


shown skill in their operations.—Darly Telegras 


Permission to marry a coloured musician new 
with the Army was granted by the Tottenham 
(London) magistrates yesterday. 

The magistrates said they must not allow colour 
to influence them against the marriage, as the man 
was in the Army.—Leicester Evening Marl. 
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“RELEASE OF VILLAINS 


AmonG the changes in the world situation 
nnounced during the week is the permission 
ven to Hollywood to show Japanese villains on 


“ 


e screen. Japanese characters,” we are told, 
were always [hitherto] vague. Now script 
ters can ascribe to the Japanese any sort of 


lainy they like,” 
ihat is good news—at least, fairly good news. 
luring the present century far too many con- 
ssions have been made to the sensitiveness of 
eigners who objected to seeing a member of 
ir race portrayed as a villain. Foreigners, 
ndeed, began to protest against anything that 
represented them as the wicked or ludicrous 
figures our grandfathers believed them to be; and 
too, appeasingly gave in to them. I myself 
up in the belief that the vast majority of 
reigners Were potential villains or comic char- 
cters; but i have found very little of this theory 
pported in modern plays or films. The Savoy 
‘Theatre even forbidden to revive The 
Mikado some years ago lest a comic representa- 
m of the Emperor should offence to 
panese feelings. 
I have changed my opinion of foreigners to 
me extent since childhood, but even so I am 
convinced that among them—whatever their race 
are a number of imperfect human beings, either 
rrible or laughable, and that we should not be 
hibited from seeing these on the stage or 
In the days of the Russian Tsars we 
good melodramas about Tsarist 
tvranny, and Cossacks were as magnificently hate- 
as Chicago gangsters have become in more 
recent years. I do not think the Tsars even pro- 
tested. Nobody troubled much in those days 
ibout what was thought about his countrymen in 
lien theatres. You could indict Russia or laugh 
Japan without disturbing the calm of inter- 
auional relations. Even the French, most sensi- 
tive of peoples, made no formal protest against 
ihe typical Freachman of English musica! comedy 
vho spoke of jealousy as “the green-eyed 
lobster,” and in fact talked and behaved after the 
fashion of what was then thought to be a 
pical Frenchman. 
In the twentieth century, unfortunately, propa- 
ndw became more and more importani—at least, 
came to be taken more and more seriously—-as 
means of furthering national reputation; and 
ioreign Offices began to watch even the theatres 
nd cinemas in ether countries in search of some- 
ing that might lower the national prestige in 
the eves of the world. As a result, there were 
untries which did not dare to permit an anti- 
Gestapo film for fear of offending Germany; and 
So great a nation as the United States of America 
felt that it was discreet to conceal from cinema- 
oers the fact that villains were to be found in 
japan as well as in Chicago. The foreign villain, 
must be admitted, did not entirely disappear 
from the theatre; but villainy among foreigners 
became increasingly restricted to men of Latin 
blood, like the admirable scoundrels in On the 
ot and Ten Minutes Alibi. 
There is, of course, no need to go abroad for 
Villains. Any writer, even if he is an Eskimo, 
ust be able to find plenty of material for melo- 
lrama at home. Shakespeare’s blackest villain 
is, perhaps, Richard JII, who was English of the 
English. Even Shakespeare, however, with all 
his inventiveness, liked occasionally to look for 
bad characters in foreign parts. Shylock and 
lago seem doubly sinister because of their alien 
It may be that to the English of the time 
\lacbeth’s incredible breach of the duties of 
spitality seemed the more sinister because he 


was 


give 
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blood. 


was a Scotsman. “ Macbeth” is, to my mind, a 
gross libel on the Scottish nation, but no Scots- 
man seems to have noticed this at the time of its 
production. Men were not so sensitive in those 
days to what foreigners thought ot them. 

In our own times we have had examples of 
nations protesting even against plays written by 
their Own dramatists with a native villain as the 
central character. When Synge’s Playboy of the 
Western World was first produced, there were 
nightly riots in the Abbey Theatre because 
Christie Mahon was supposed to have killed his 
father, or rather—to be fair—because the people 
who believed that he had killed his father re- 
garded him as a hero. The chief objection taken 
to the play was that it represented Ireland to 
the world as a country in which parricide was 
regarded as praiseworthy; and there is no doubt 
that the play might easily be taken as supporting 
a common English misconception about the 
typical Irish attitude to the sanctity of human 
lite. Many years ago I heard a young Irishman 
declaiming passionately: “ Shootin’ landlords 
isn’t murder”; but that did not mean that he 
would have approved of the killing in the Play- 
boy. I am sure, indeed, he would have shot 
nobody except a landlord, and I doubt whether 
he would have shot even a landlord. 

You will usually find that, when people object 
to the representation of a fellow-couniryman in 
a play, it is on the ground that others will regard 
the character as typical. Obviously the Scots 
have never thought that there was any danger of 
Macbeth’s being taken for a typical Scotsman: 
if it had been otherwise, there might often have 
been rowdy scenes in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
theatres. In the same way the English theatre 
has tolerated thousands of English villains because 
their characters were looked on not as typical but 
as exceptional. Cigarette-smoking English vil- 
lains in evening dress were common in old- 
fashioned melodrama, but even the most simple- 
minded gallery boy was never misled into the 
belief that every Englishman who wore evening 
dress and smoked cigarettes was a villain. Wicked 
baronets, again, flourished in popular fiction; but 
this was not regarded as subversive propaganda 
against hereditary turtles, nor did it have this effect. 
If England were judged by the bad English char- 
acters In imaginative literature—Mr. Murdstone, 
Bill Sikes, Mr. Squeers, among them—she would 
seem a land of monsters. But it is only in Nazi 
propaganda that Mr. Squeers figures as a typical 
English schoolmaster; and it is doubttul whether 
Dickens, with all his bad characters, has lowered 
the reputation of England in the world as a whole. 

In reading great literature, of course, one 
seldom thinks of it as portraying the life of a 
nation.- One takes it for granted that forces of 
good and evil are at war in every country, and 
the story of their clash is a story that has little 
to do with geography. It is at times as though 
the action took place in Ruritania. Novels, of 
course, do often give us pictures of national life; 
but the chief characters are exceptional figures, 
not representatives of their country. Even Alan 
Breck is something more than a typical High- 
lander, and half the appeal of Falstaff is due to 
the fact that he is not a typical Englishman. It 
is because they realise such things that English- 
men have never protested against any play on 
the ground that it is an insult to England in the 
same way in which Irishmen protested that The 
Playboy was an insult to Ireland. There has been 
occasional trouble about some book or play in 
England, but I do not think it has ever been on 
the ground that it was a libel on English life. 

At the same time, Englishmen have occasion- 
ally been sensitive about the manner in which 
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they were represented abroad. I knew one man 
who, when slightly under the influence of drink, 
made a a foreign cinema because the 
film*showed a comic long-toothed Englishman in 
a check suit, thus (the interrupter thought) lower- 
ing British prestige on the Continent. 
if it introduce English 
villains into foreign films and to make English- 
men invariably treacherous, rapacious and cruel, 
even English phlegm might be roused to protest. 
The Englishman, unfortunately, is not sinister- 
looking enough to appeal to foreign film- 
producers as a desirable villain. Or, perhaps, it 
is only because one has lived so long among 
Englishmen that one thinks so. I cannot help 
feeling—it may be only an illusion—that in order 
to see melodramatic-looking villains by the gross 
one has to go abroad. 

The Japanese have, to European eyes, the 
necessary sinister look for villainy. It will be 
interesting to see what Hollywood makes of them 
inventing imaginary wickednesses for the pleasure 
of a world in which real wickedness flourishes to 
a degree till lately inconceivable. eo 
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POW ER-DRUNK 


I woutp like to tell you a story about a certain 
police officer. A very interesting person, 

I am sorry I don’t remember in what town this 
remarkable person lives. I recollect reading -a 
little note about him in a Harkov newspaper. As 
for the name of his native town, I’ve completely 
forgotten it. I’ve got a bad memory. 

In any case, it is not as important as all that. 
The citizens of that town should themselves keep 
a register of their heroes. They might remember 
his name, which was Drojkin. 

So it happened in a small town, somewhere in 
the provinces. On a Sunday. 

Picture to yourself spring time, and the bright 
sunlight playing on everything. Nature, so to 
speak, waking up. The grass beginning “to turn 
green, and so on and so forth. 

The townsmen, of course, all turned out into 
the streets. Wearing down the pavement, taking 
walks up and down the town. 

And in the midst of the townsfolk the assistant 
chief of the local police, Comrade Drojkin, in 
person, was also taking a walk. He was out for a 
walk with his spouse. She was wearing a charming 
** toilette made of cotton print, with a hat, an 
umbrella and goloshes. 

They strolled along just as if they were ordinary 
mortals, as if they did not mind being in the midst 
of ordinary folk. They were walking along the 
common pavement arm-in-arm. 

Fhus they reached the corner of the former 
Treasury Street.» Suddenly they stopped. Right 
along the pavement reserved for the use of 
humans was walking a pig. A fairly large pig it 
was, weighing perhaps fourteen or fifteen stone. 

Lord alene knows how she’d got there. The 
fact was that she had got there, and was obviously 
upsetting public order. 

And on the top of all this, Comrade Drojkin, 
too, happened to be there with his spouse. 

Goodness gracious ! What if Comrade Drojkin 
doesn’t like looking at a pig? Maybe he would 
prefer to look at some much more exalted aspect 
of Nature in his hours off duty? And here was a 
pig! What careless behaviour on the pig’s part, 
one might say! And who was guilty of letting 
such a monster wander abroad ? An unthinkable 
carelessness ! 

As for Comrade Drojkin, he was a hot-headed 
man. He grew angry at once. 

“Whose pig is this?” he shouted. 
kind as to liquidate it immediately.! ” 


* Be so 
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Company Meeting 


‘ 4 77 TT ry. 
EW. WOOLWORTH 
‘Tur thirty-third annual general meeting of F. W. 
Woolworth and Co., Ltd., was held on Friday in 
London, Mr. W. L. Stephenson, the chairman, 
presiding. The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with the report 

and accounts : 

The company produced a profit of £6,404,759 
for the vear 1941, a fall of £1,553,400 compared with 
the previous year. ‘The recommended final distri- 
bution is down by 6d. per-unit. A year ago I ventured 
the opinion that increased war activity would bring 
new difficulties and further restrictions. It has, 
and that 1s the reason tor both reduced profits and 


lower dividend. 

It is mot surprising that those charged with the | 
full prosecution of the war should find ‘themselves | 
compelled to divert both labour and materials to the 
all-important purposes of war and to reduce to a 
minimum the balance available Sf consumer goods 
for the people. 

Consequently, last year was a most difficult one 
for the retail trader. All, large or small, taced the 
same limitation of supplies, all were affected by the 
widening of consumer rationing, further depletion 
of staff, contraction of selling space, etc. In our case 
it must be borne in mind that a number of our’ fine 
stores lie. in ruins, and-in others we have been called 
upon to surrender valuable space for the use of 
Government departments. ‘The purchase tax operated 
during the full course of the year, and the process 
of collecting sefne {3,500,000 was a costly and 
troublesome. operation. 

I have digressed sufficiently, and hope I have 
made it clear that with the existing restrictions we 
cannot influence business, but can only distribute 
such supplies as become available. 

In view of all this, I look upon the result of the 
company’s trading for 1941 most satisfactory. 


as 


Substantial sums have been written off profits for 
the year, many peculiar only to war conditions 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





can hardly step without bumping into a pig ! 


| where he’s got to, my pig! 


The passers-by, naturally, were taken aback. 
They just stood and said nothing. 

‘* The sort of things that go on in broad day- 
light!’ the assistant police chief said. ‘ Pigs 
push the passers-by off the pavement! A man 
il 
put a bullet through him straight away!” 

And as he said this, Comrade Drojkin whipped 
out his revolver. Of course, there was some 
agitation and embarrassment among the local 
inhabitants. Some of the more experienced 
passers-by, who had been in the military service, 


sprang hastily aside, so as not to be in the way of 


the builet. 

But as the assistant chief was about to take his 
aim at the pig, his wife interfered. 

** Peter,” she said, ‘‘ is there any need to shoot 
him with a revolver 2?) Maybe he’s just going to 
walk under this gate.” 

At that moment a small elderly woman appeared 


from the gate, looking for something. 


That’s 
comrade 


Vil 


‘** goodness gracious ! 
Please, 
officer, don’t frighten him with your revolver. 


** Ach,” she says, 


| get him away presently.” 


But Comrade Drojkin lost his temper again. 

** Ah,” he said, “ your pig, is it? IV give him 
a good dose of lead straight away. As for you, 
Ill send you to the police station to teach you to 
let your pigs run loose in the streets.” 

His wife, then, interfered again. 

‘“* Peter,” she said, “let us go, for Heaven’s 
sake. We'll be Jate for dinner.” 

And in her silliness she, of course, pulled her 
husband by the sleeve, meaning to say “ Come 
along now.” 

At this, the assistant police officer turned pale 
with anger. 

** Ah,” said he, “you dare interfere with the 


actions and orders of the police? You dare to 


| pull a police officer by the sleeve ? I'll have you 


arrested on the spot.” 


And Comrade Drojkin blew his whistle to 


| summon a policeman on point duty. 


** Please take this citizeness to the police station,” 


he told him. ‘“ She was interfering with the 


| actions of the police.” 


The policeman teok the incautious spouse of his 
superior by the arm, and led her away to the police 
station. 

The spectators preserved complete silence. 

How long the wife stayed at the police station 


| and what were the consequences of the family 


quarrel, we do not know. 
MIKHAIL ZOSHCHENKO 
(Trans. by Elisaveta Fen) 


SIR JOSHUA 


Ox the 1§o0th anniversary of Reynolds’s death it 
must be admitted that his painting is less highly 
considered by artists and cognoscent: than at any time 
since 1770. He fostered a natural gift with the most 
admirable sedulity, but he was deficient no less in 
force of imagination than in sensibility of handling. 
In fact, he lacked what, since the Romantic Movement, 
we mean by “ genius.” While his best portraits 
are masterpieces of characterisation, his practice as a 
fashionable portrait-painter led him to manufacture 
large numbers of flattering and merely efficient 
likenesses. Yet Sir Joshua justly remains one of the 
dominant figures of the English eighteenth century. 
Not a consummate artist, like Pope or Gibbon, not 
a profound thinker, like Locke or Hume, he became, 
like these, a European figure. His Discourses, trans- 
lated into French, Italian and German, excited the 
enthusiasm of Diderot’s friend, Catharine the Great ; 
the Swedish Academy and the Uffizi required portraits 
of him. Combining the belief in culture that was 
characteristic of the eighteenth century, with the 
sterling sense that we like to think characteristic of 
England, Sir Joshua stands as the prime representative 
of an illustrious tradition. 
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Although not highly educated, he was eminenuy 
an intellectual. ‘‘ When Reynolds tells me some- 
thing,” said Dr. Johnson, ** I consider myself possessed 
of an idea the more.’ ‘‘ To be such a painter,” said 
Burke, “he was a profound and penetrating philo- 
sopher.” This but it was the natural 
acuity of Sir Joshua’s mind that first won for hin 
Johnsen’s friendship: two ladies were regretting the 
death of a friend for whom they had great obligation 
and Reynolds remarked: ‘* You have, however, thx 
comfort of being relieved froma burthen of gratitude 
Reynolds, so indefatigable in improving his paintin 
by study of the Old Masters, was no less assiduous in 
improving his mind by conversation with scholars and 
philosophers. To his students he insisted upon thx 
importance for artists of “ frequenting learned and 
ingenious men ’”’—an exacting discipline that later 
and more Bohemian artists have, comprehensibly but 
to their own disadvantage, too often neglected. 
* Taste,” he proclaimed, “ does not come by chance ; 
it is a long and laborious task to acquire it”; an 
one of his most humiliating experiences, he tells u 
was that on his first visit to the Vatican felt 
relish for Raphael. The notion, recently 
in the Times, that the average man is the 
judge of a work of art, would have struck 
patently grotesque: ‘It is the lowest style enly ot! 
arts, whether of painting, poetry or music, that may 
be said, in the vulgar sense, to be naturally pleasing 

Indeed, this insistence on the need for cultivating 
taste by study provides the central theme of the great 


is excessive, 


he 
ventilated 

ultimate 
him 


Discourses he pronounced -as President of the Royal 
Academy. Exact reproduction of nature, he pointed 
out, was a bad criterion: artistsanust learn ince 
from the Old Masters. Often, it must be admitted, 
his respect for the past led him into a convention « 
pomposity. Ruskin complained that Sir Joshua never 
trusted himself. outside the park palings, and one 
remembers Dr. Primrose in The Vicar of Wakefield 


anu 


My wite desired to be represented as Venus, and 
the painter was requested not to be too frugal ot 
his diamonds in her stomacher and hair. Her tw 
little ones-were to be as Cupids by her side, while 
], in my gown and bands, was to present her with 
my books on the Whistonian controversy. 


But it is ironical that the Royal Academy has, during 
the last hundred years, so carefully opposed itsel! to 
ail the precepts of its first President. Nobody expect 
an academy to embrace innovations, and such startling 
originators as Courbet, Degas and Van Gogh cannot 
easily be seen, except by posterity, as continuing the 
great traditions of painting. If we had an equivalent 
literary academy, it would not, it should not, have 
elected the author of Ulysses, but indubitably it would 
have honoured a Bridges and a Binyon. The Royal 
Academy of Arts, however, deplores the Binyons of 
painting hardly less than the Joyces, and has preferred 


to elect the Ethel M. Dells. 


In Reynolds’s time, by following his counsel, an 
artist with a modicum of gift could produce respectable 
pictures. Gradually, and concurrently with the 
spread of the Industrial Revolution, the tradition 
wilted and finally collapsed. To-day art is suffering 
immeasurably from the absence of any definite tradition 
that painters can follow. A contemporary Sir Joshua, 
beginning to construct his Discourses, would wonder 
where to find his foundations. Instead of the 
Caracci and Tibaldi, he would have to consider Ingres 
and Goya, Pissarro and Cézanne. He would need to 
enlarge his scope from the Renaissance to the art o! 
the Middle Ages, of the Orient, of backward peoples. 
Yet the Discourses (apart from such details as their 
preferring mere drapery to particularised textiles 
remain valid; and every good artist I have known 
contesses the same grateful veneration for the Old 
Masters as was inculcated, so thoughtfully and so 
usefully, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

ROGER MARVEL! 


THE MOVIES 


“Film and Reality ” 
Ministry of Information Films. 
* Louisiana Purchase,” at the Plaza. 


I make no apology for returning to Cavaleanti’s 
Film and Reality, mentioned in this column last 
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“ek. At present it can only be shown to schools, 

societies and service units, but some day, in 
me form or other, I hope that it will reach a wider 


iblic. It is absurd that one of the best pieces of 
riticism we have, had of the film should be 
dden away from cinemas. These fifty odd 

racts from films of all kinds—newsreels, fea- 


es, travel pictures and documentaries—illustrate a 
Though Cavalcanti never says so in as 

words, the selection and juxtaposition of his 
terial impress on us a central fact: the camera 
rds actuality, and though it may lend itself to 
rations of fancy we come back to the natural 
squarely or clusively photographed. The 

pses. trom newsreels—Queen Victoria’s funeral 
and the assassination in Marseilles ot King 
\lexander (1934)—show this realism in its most 
form, as the front-page journalism of tbe 

zen. On a higher aesthetic level are the films 
ints growing, of Arctic exploration, of athletes, 

or microbes, which discover a beauty 
the Secrets of Nature 


t they set out to record : 


quite apart from their scientific value, reveal 
i poetry outside the range of the human eye 


iill, the discovery of man in his environment, 
s 18 Hlustrated by many glimpses from interest 
and documentaries. Highest of all, those 

nentaries;s—-Moana, Rren Que Les Heures, Turksi? 
. Earth, The Song of Cevlon—in which actuality 

uation balance, so that we see things or 
hey are but with an added intensity. This, 
ve—despite successes in other directions—i 


real province, in which it triumphs where 





ut can. The distinction between document 
disappears; Kaimeradschaft, Target for 

ihe Grapes of Wrath, whether one 

tories or noi, belong obviously to the same 

Che aim of Film and Reality is to increase our 
»petite tor realism, which it does, brilliantly and with 
irprising diversity, for two hours. Let me repeat 
it Cavalcanti, if I have understood him, does not 
de the imaginative production but merely 
lonstrates what seems to him the main stream in 
graphy. There is room here for endless 
about art and entertainment, fiction and 
lity, but the fact remains that the camera as an 
trument copies rather than creates. The lesson 
brought home almost every day. Which are the 
mpelling films of the war—Targert for To-night or 
Cuptams of the Clouds, Ferry Pilot or Ships With 
8, Merchant Seanien or Convoy, 50 Degrees Below 
In the Rear of the Enemy, Men of the Light- 

ar The Long Voyage Home? In each case, un- 
uestionably I think, the first. And what is true of 
the film in wartime is as true at anvothertime. One 
t only in his critical survey Cavalcanti appears 
have missed: the Zolaesque realism, which has 

id an important influence on others less gifted, of 

uch ptoneers as Lupu Pick and Von Stroheim. 

; two from the latter’s Greed, in itself a 
criticism of fictional.values on the screen, ought 
irely to have been included. 

A new batch of M.O.I. films adds point to the 
irgument. They are not, of course, disinterested, for 

ich In its Way aims at instructing and infusing energy 
into our war effort; and admirably, from the lives 

land-girl and Polish airman, builders and engineers. 

‘lesson is conveyed. But the keynote is realism ; 

‘paganda becomes the- more effective because our 

ire opened to the life round us. The ploughing 

nes in Land Girl, the workmen talking in Builders, 
tragic story of a young Pole sketched in An Arr- 

sy Diary, the little export corps of Mobile Engineers 
inging instruction to new hands, Moscow, like 
London, suffering air attack in Tale ef Two Cities, 

id the tactory and machine sounds threaded with 

isic in Listen to Britain: all these documentaries 

ive moments when they touch us more closely than 
any except a very few feature films. They set a very 

igh standard indeed; and the tradition that has 
produced them owes more, perhaps, to Cavalcanti 
than to any other man. 

My choice among “ features ” this week is Louisiana 
Purchase: musical comedy with Bob Hope, some gay 
indoor patterns in technicolour, lively story, fun for 
ihe roving eye, and a new discovery in Victor Moore, 
who brings jaegers and middle age into the limelight. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES l 


Walter Goehr and L.S.O Concert. Wigmore | 
Hall. February 21st 
The second concert of this series was considerably | 
lore enterprising, if less wholly successful, than the | 
first. The Symphony No. 46 in B, by Haydn, 
performed for the first time in this country since its | 
composition, some 165 years ago'at Esterhazy, proved | 
to be a very romantic and advanced work, with 
astonishing B minor séquences, reminiscent of the 
mature Beethoven, at the end of the first movement 
The re-introduction of the Minuet in the Finale, 
though-startling, seemed a mistake, for it altered the | 
qiusical sense of the movement without contributing | 
anything relevant to the subject. After this, Count 
McCormack sang tive of Wolt’s songs, to orchestral | 
accompaniment. This was not a good combination, 
though it was interesting to hear Wolt’s tortuous and 
claborate instrumentation. The Count was not in|} 
good voice and could rarely be heard properly ; 
was left with the fecling—erroneous when one recalls 
the originals—that all the expression had been relegated 
to the accompaniment and that Wolf had fitted on 
afterwards, in the Wagnerian 
fashion. In any even a voice would |} 
have difficulty in extricating itself from so thick a web 
of moving parts as most of these versions indulge in 
With Barték’s Music for Strings, Percussion and 
Celesta we reached the piéce de This i 
indeed one of the century’s most remarkable works, 
in which rhythmical complexity, for once allied (as | 
it never has been by Stravinsky) to a solid harmonic 


ome | 


one 


the voice-line worst 


case, strong 


resistance 


structure, produces something like great music. The 
introductory fugue is possibly as fine as that in 


Beethoven’s C sharp minor Quartet, and the imagina- 
tion displayed in the Adagio is both powerful and 
disquieting. It is greatly to the credit of Mr. Goehr 
hat he should have managed, under wartime condi- 
secure an adequate 
uniquely difficult a work. 


t 
t 
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trons, to 


pertormance ol Ss 


| 
Moore, Sutherland and Piper at the, City 
Literary Institute 
Those who saw the exhibition of Moore, Sutherland’ 
and Piper in the beautiful setting of Temple Newsam 
will be disappointed in the reduced version now 
cabined and confined into room of the City 
Literary Institute in Stukeley Street. . Henry Moore’s | 
sculpture, which beside the great windows of Temple 
Newsaim seemed to echo the hills and hollows of the 
Yorkshire landscape, now looks as desolate as if it 
were awaiting sale in an auctioneer’s parlour. The 
paintings of Graham Sutherland, which at Leeds | 
glowed on dark oak panelling, now serve chiefly as | 
mirrors to reflect the ravaged features of baffled 
visitors ; and, when they can be seen, are hung so 
close together as to be rather overpowering to all but | 
the strongest appetite. Only the Henry Moore 
drawings, insulated by their mounts and by their own | 
formidable coherency, reach something like their 
proper potential. Those who do not yet appreciate | 
the work of these artists, or recognise the importance | 
of Moore and Sutherland in modern painting, are not | 
likely to be converted ; but those who are already 
persuaded will be glad to know that the exhibition 
contains a new, large painting by Sutherland, and two 
by Piper, which are amongst the best that cither 
artist has done. Sutherland’s landscape, done in the 
interval of his recent pictures of steel furnaces, seems | 
to be suffused with a kind of rapture at returning to | 
the works of God after two years’ contemplation of | 
the work, whether destructive or constructive, of man. 
Unfortunately, it: is barely visible. Piper’s large | 
painting of Seton Delaval is solider and more in-| 
herently dramatic than anything he has done. The 
fusion between his love of architecture and his interest | 
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in abstract design is complete. Burt in spite of the 
pleasure to be gained from these new works and from 


Henry Moore’s drawings, tus exhibition has done a 
disservice to the Finally, a 
protest must be made against the poster, a pretentious 
caricature of motives drawn from the three artists’ 
work and jumbled together, with a result not unlike 
im, a comie paper. 


artists represented. 


a specimen of “ modern art” 


* A Doll’s House,” at the Everyman 

This production gives visitors to the Everyman the 
opportunity of seeing the part of Nora interpreted 
by Helen Burns with an understanding and versatility 
rare in a young actress. Miss Burns has felt acutely 
‘and conveys with great skill each phase of Nora’s 
emotional experience—her gaiety with her husband, 
her dignity on the first visit of Krogstad, her terror 
when she discovers the enormity of her crime, her 
hysteria, and lastly her calm reasoning and her dis- 
appointment that the miracle has not happened. She 
makes the audience share the nightmare she. endures 
during three supposedly happy days. Helen Burns 
is.an actress one will be eager to see again. She is 
supported by a cast of young actors who have 
a brave attempt with this play. Ann Barclay, as 
Mrs. Linden, supplies the right contrast to Nora, 
and of the men, Derek Randal as Dr. Rank gives the 
best performance, though perhaps he is portrayed as 
too old.a man to make a reality ot his great friendship 
with Torvald. 


nade 


“jam To-day,” at the St. Martin’s Theatre 

Messrs. Denis Waldock and Roger Burtord can 
write excellent light dialogue, cen run even to a 
situation that lasts tor three minutes, but seem not 
to realise that even the lightest comedy needs the 
foundation of an idea, and that characters require a 
past as well as a present. But this rickety play is 
saved, almost, by the acting. Miss Olga Lindo plays 
a teather-headed woman with a beautifully effortless 
accomplishment. Miss Beatrix Lehmann, most 
commendably trying a role outside her usual range, 
plays with great gusto, and succeeds in conveying a 
character more interesting than the text suggests, 
Mr. Frank Pettingel!, subtly avoiding the temptation 
to be restless or emphatic, gives a performance that 
could not be bettered. ‘The gave 
useful support, and if the play never boils, it con- 
tinually simmers. 


rest of the cast 





“Are you changing your address ? 
We can arrange to transfer your order for 
this paper to another newsagent, but only 
if notified before you move. Write Publisher, 
“N.S. & N.”’, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Correspondence 
SILENT REVOLUTION 


Sir,—May I confirm that the state of mind which 
your contributor, writing under the heading ‘“ The 
Silent Revolution,” suggests exists in the Army to-day 
also largely obtains in the Navy. 

There seems a general sense of bewilderment at 
this country’s apparently repeated failure to be pre- 
pared at the right time in the right place. It is quite 
true, as your contributor remarks, that there is no 
great interest in the British Communist Party, but 
there certainly is very much interest in Communfm. 
To a large extent this interest is unfixed, the general 
attitude being that “things will have to be very 
different after the war.” But the younger men are not 
going to support the old parties, all of which seem to 
them responsible for the present mistakes and 
obscurities. I think that the only reason that there is 
not more active support of the British Communist 
Party is because of the inability of a section of. that 
party at the beginning of the war to decide whether 
the greater enemy was Nazi Germany or “* vested 
interests ’’ at home. That, together with an implied 
synonym to “ anarchism,” has made the very word 
“Communist ’”’ suspect. But if through the lifting 
of the ban on news of Russia’s progress during the 
last twenty years, combined with the obvious spirit 
for resisting and attacking aggression which the Soviet 
Republic has brought to the Russian peoples, this 
feeling of suspicion is allayed, then the majority of 
men are going to support any party which offers the 
same inspiration. 

Sir Stafford Cripps surely placed his finger exactly 
on the pulse of the nation when he remarked that he 
sensed a slackness, a disinterestedness, among the 
people. This disinterestedness does percolate into 
the Services. Men wonder what they are fighting for. 
The old and empty jingoisms about “ Freedom,” 
‘* Homeland,” no longer satisfy. There is a suspicion 
that all will not be well after the peace—that, after all, 
we are fighting for property and “private interests. 
Were. it otherwise they feel that there would be no 
young bachelors working for enormous wages in 
order to inflate costs ; there would be no private gain 
trom the manufacture of munitions ; no “ 10 per cent. 
plus.” 

The men in the Services generally have confidence 
in the Prime Minister and. largely acquiesced in the 
raised. at Westminster during the last 
debate. Here also distrust is largely levelled at the 
ministers supporting, or sheltering behind, 
Mr. Churchill. But it seems ridiculous to say to the 
man respensible: “* We are perfectly satisfied with 
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what about those obeying your 
instructions ?”’ It is surely logical that the mastei 
must be answerable for his servants. If they tail to 
satisfy and are not replaced, then the master will als 
share the blame. 

Nor was any confidence restored through the 
debate on increases in Service Men’s Pay. It is 
regrettable that a supporter of the Government should 
be permitted to remark that “the Army always 
grumbles, but it carries on.” Such a statement is 
hardly conducive to satisfaction among men. Indeed, 
it is on an uncomfortable parallel with, “ Let them 
eat cake.” Above all, the one thing which necessarily 
concerns Service men most, namely pensions, was not 
touched. Men would be much more satisfied if they 
could feel that their wives and children would be 
adequately provided for in the event of the bread- 
winner being killed. Furthermore, everybody want 
to know exactly what are the “ extra remunerations ”’ 
to which Mr. Churchill so mysteriously referred in 
his reply to Dr. Edith Summerskill. 

To sum up, I can only reiterate that among Servic« 
men there is mistrust and questioning which, whi 
offering great hope for the world of the future, 
decidedly not going to produce the necessary morale 
to wage a successful war against an enemy which 
knows, or has been cajoled into believing it knows, 
for what it is fighting. Men, not only men in the 
Services, but all the men and women oi Britain, want 
the same faith and knowledge that the people ot 
U.S.S.R. have. Namely, that what they are fighting 
for belongs to them, is a part of them. Given this, 
there will be no distressing cries of “* production,” 
“output”: no necessity for the Prime Minister’ 
rhetorical adjurations for unity and effort. 
spirit which stirred the people of Spain 
now animates the Russians will sweep through oui 
people urging them on efforts and 
victory. SAILOR 
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to relentless 


A MAN’S A MAN 


Six,—I wonder if you have noticed how trequently 


el 


the Japanese are referred to as “ those yellow little 
creatures ’’ by many British papers here. I can under- 
stand why the Nazis are called *“* Huns,” but the 
association of their brutality with their being ** yellow 

is a little vague to me. Mind you, I am not protesting 
as a member of the yellow race, simply because I am 
no more anxious to claim kinship with the Yamato 
hordes than you with Adolf Hider. The t that 

China, when the complexion of a beautiful wom 

is described ‘‘ as white as jade ”’ instead of “‘ as yel! 

as a canary,” shows how little conscious we are of the 
place we belong to in the paint-box of mankind. 
But each time when a city in the Far East is evacuated, 
the population is invariably divided between the 
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Europeans (which Wogically includes the Americans) 
on the one hand, and the “ coloured people ”’ (with 
“natives”? and “ Asiatics”’ as alternatives) on the 


” 


we generally cover up those Genevan speeches with 
our sleeves and gaze at the arrivai of the boxes of 
medicine and books from the British people, the help 
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and the beating back, after terrific losses on both 
sides, of the first of the nvasions of these 


shores ; then, when most of these men have fled to 


series Ou 


other. Behind this rough classification I fear that given by Sir F. Leith-Ross and the news about the anti- the States or South Africa or the Argentine (many of 
there is still the old white men’s consciousness lurking. Japanese demonstration staged in London by the them have already taken the precaution to send 
It is unpleasant but true to say that the Japanese China Campaign Committee. Long before China was their wives and families there}—then those of us 


propagandists have sexploited this time-worn gener- 
alisation with some success. 

But are there any colourless people on earth except 
chose standing in Madame Tussaud’s ? Of all colours, 
nothing frightens me more than wax! Be one’s face 
a Devon apple, a half-ripen tomato, or a brownish 
dumpling, there is always so much more life. 

Yet under the artificial banner of “ coloured people ” 


risked their lives to smuggle things into the besieged 
Legation. (One of such egg-pedlars was, in fact, 
shot by a Frenchman in order to show off his marks- 
manship.) In 1925 I was in my secondary school. 
| had British teachers with whom we remained friends 
throughout those unpieasant days. In the last decade, 
in spite of the speeches of Sir John and the articles 
of Sir Francis, China has nothing but affection and 
gratitude towards Britain. In reading the newspapers 


called an ally, we have regarded ourselves as such. 
With all the assurance given by Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden, I have no doubt that the unequal treaties 
will have become a historical relic of the pre-war world. 
If we have always been friends in the past, I believe 
that we shall become brothers, having come through 
such a deadly grim struggle hand in hand. 

With such a rosy picture in mind I venture to 


In effect you are asking them very 
On your own showing 


of the world. 
politely to commit suicide. 
there is nothing in modern commercial morality 
equivalent to the Japanese contempt for death, 
described in your columns last week, that would lead 
us to expect them to commit “ hara-kiri ” in this way. 

What, then, is the alternative? Is it not rather 
that after the loss of Burma and India; the virtual 
liquidation of our position in the Mediterranean ; 


who are left will be free to mould the pitiful remnants 
of our national economy nearer to our heart’s desire. 

It is not a pretty picture, but it took a Dunkirk 
to get rid of Chamberlain, and a Singapore to get a 
War Cabinet; both, you must admit, after years of 
cogent but completely ineffective argument. I: is 
easy cnough to see why argument in cases like these 
is fruitless. The whole point of any argument is to 


the Japs have enticed many an innocent lamb into suggest that we should uproot the colour-bias. The present to your opponent a reasoned and reasonable 
¢ their cave. In 1939, when I was travelling in Burma, war has proved that there can only be a good egg ora _ alternative which he is in a position to accept. The 

A it a time when the Japanese were pumping their salt- bad egg; discrimination between the yolk and the alternative we offer is, as I say, complete elimination— 
fish flavoured pan-Asiatism into that country, I heard white should not be encouraged. Besides its healthful a solution that by its very nature no body of men 
on several occasions the words “We coloured effect on the happier post-war world, such a total will accede to of their own volition. 

} people.” If the Japs did not quite succeed in their regrouping of mankind other than in terms of colour Yesterday afternoon Spot took me on one of her 
design, it was not so much due to the magnanimity would certainly help to counteract the Japanese trick favourite walks through the fields near our home. 
shown by the colourless as by the miseries suffered of enticement. Hs1aO CHIEN On our way back we passed an old tip, the happy 
by the Chinese people. Those untold miseries have Hampstead. hunting-ground of a colony of rats, and in the summer- 
most eloquently refuted the illusion of the Tokio- PRODUCTION time of numerous other vermin. One of the in- 

e made paradise which the Japanese never cease to try . habitants was indiscreet enough to revea! himsel! to 

to create among the neighbouring peoples. This S1r,—Me and Spot (my terrier bitch) read your the dog; what followed gave me my chance to 
play on “‘ colour ” has always been one of the favourite pamphlet on Production, and did we laugh ? laugh. Without any hesitation, Spot showed him the 

e tricks of the Japanese propagandists in preaching their Not that we could find anything wrong with your argument of her teeth. Ir is up to us 

t j gospel of “ co-prosperity.”” Surely no one here would argument, either in its general line or int detail. Any- 153, Sylvia Avenue, W L. GoopMan 

e é like to play their game! one who thinks about the matter at all knows perfectly Bristol, 3 

g z Indeed, in the past 50 years, there had been several well that unless we do something of the kind, and do BRE AD 
outbursts of anti-foreign sentiment in China, con- it soon, we stand a good chance of losing the war. ar 

: ‘ : Sir,—Neither Mr. Boothby nor anyone else can 
spicuously the Boxer Rebellion of 1900 and the What amused us was not so much what you propose ns r rm : 
wee ; tell whether the public like National heatmeal 
Shanghai Tragedy in 1925. If so, why did the to do, but how you seem to think you can do it. ite 
( Ie cP : ar ae . ; . : : bread. They have never tasted it. 
: Japanese “ the coloured against the white’ campaign The very fact that you have published your study is 
: r : ¢ : ? 7 I doubt if Mr. Boothby himself has tasted che 
i ; fail completely in China? Happily, our 5,000-year- evidence that you hope to convince people by careful oad 4 . 
{ ; ’ ; . ’ ; + genuine article. He had already left the Ministry of 

I : old civilisation has endowed us with some shrewdness, and conclusive argument that the course of action . , 

Poe Sia on . on Food, I think, when sample roils, made from the 
; thanks to that sagacious old man, Confucius. Then, you suggest is necessary. The only people you have Rit sae? ere ~ 
i : ¢ i é ‘i ar bat ec se 1 é ,  Vlinistry s own eighty-five per cent. extraction flour 

the Chinese have never learned to regard people in to convince about it are the people who now hold “ : 

: ‘ ee ; : ; , and baked under the Ministry’s supervision were 

: terms of their complexion. The Boxer Rebellion was the reins of power, the financial and commercial |. ‘ i, 
‘ 3 : : : : : handed round at a press conference early last summer. 
4 admittedly an ignorant but desperate revolt against magnates your proposals would eliminate. Compared : : 

ly ; : . : ’ Some fitty or sixty food reporters ate and said it 

, the pressure of the unequal treaties. So were the with that as a subject for canine hilarity, dishes was excellent : 

. riots in Shanghai, Shamen and Wan-hsien. During running away with spoons is nothing. , - : 

r- : abit a his bread, which I have not been able to get any- 

3 the Boxer Rebellion there were many hundred times They are perfectly well aware, and have been ail a 

: fa ray Te . " where since. is of an even, light-golden colour, and 

i more martyrs among Chinese Christians than the along, that complete nationalisation of war industry ie : . ve: ere Wiss 

: ] 1 missionaries. Chinese pedlars of foodstuff is a one-way process, and would be for them the end ae Seatuen 6 neeth and Vine ey. Pree ee 
uropea One 5 4 ese ~ Cid N “We Ss 3 > ~ --% - ° 

‘ i, BE P . 3 cent. extraction is adopted, this is the bread the public 


I think they will like it 
A. D. Peters 


PLUTO AND PERSEPHONE 
Sir,—Dr. Robson is agile in evading the point = In 
common with many other influential people, he 
advocates spreading industry and population more 
evenly over the country, dispersing it from Lancashire, 
the Potteries and other “ densely populated ” indus- 


should get. 
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Anglia and 
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the fact 


trial areas to the West Country, East 
Westmorland They ignore, however, 
persistently and unrepentantly point 


vii out, 
that o v-called overcrowded areas are not so on 


analyst 1 25-mile radius of Manchester averaging 
only 3 persons to the acre, and the other industrial 
i dinz similar figures. The problem there 


land, derelict factories, redundant 


1 


roa unused natural wealth both in human skill and 
© imeral resources But the new freedom given 
1 y by electric power will reiniorce th 

cl ion of intending manufacturers to start in 
tly vor of existing industrial arcas, unless the 
plan which directs them ts also concerned tn replanning 


other Dager 


baleli ft ra 
Cannot athora 


uno ily. ruining agricultural land, or oth 
Cow n loting such towns as Oxtord, when they 
could tead have rescued and regenerated Souih 
Wal ‘ i North-East coa I would unhe 
tatingly direct a new industry to Wigan or Norwic 


according to the nature of that industry—t.e., more 
naturally allied to extractive industry or to agricultu 
mind Mr. Haward that Wigan ha 


I Norwich ; while 





civic tradition as old and proud a 
t prod shipyards, of iron and steel work 
of coal, ave kely to be in great demand for some ume 
ber practical experiment and long study oi 
ng 1 town planning in this and other countrie 
I v how pleasant, how rich and full of interest 
ay planned city can be, even though—even because 
based on the great extractive mining industric 
I know, too, how much our market towns will ré 
ve explottation of the mumerous by-product 


fustrics based on and relevant to the variou 


branches of prosperous agriculture 
Replanning, enriching, exploiting. th kill, tradi- 
tion, mat ils of a derelict area to the utmost, whether 
town or-country, seems to me much more interesting 
an orth while for its inhabitants than running 
wheth m the aftermath of the Indu il 

i ‘ ) rricultural neglec 

ELIZABETH DENB 

Sir.— The Royal Commission on the Distribution 


of the Industrial Population made an intensive study 
ef Pluto and came to the concluston * that a Central 
Authority, national in scope and character, 
and that the obiectives of national action 
we Continued and further redevelopment of con- 
gested urban areas, where necessary 
Decentralisation or dispersal, both of in- 


dustries and industrial population, trom such 


required, 


should be 


industrial development, with appropriate diver- 
sification of industry in each division or region 
throughout the country.”’ 


Miss Denby in her article lays rather exclusive 
stress on objective (a). Mr. Robson wishes to 


all three objectives are of importance, 
the most important since it 1s the Key 
and (c). His ts 


emphasise that 
but that (6) 1s 
to the successful achievement of (a 
certainly the balanced view, and the view that accords 

ith the objectives of the Royal Commis 


the pli movement is 





sion, Which 


nine 


are in general ** what 





aiming at.”’ 
With 
no longer be tied to 


modern power and 
the 
‘shining morning face’? he may well 
an acceptable suitor to Persephone and find a per- 


manent place in her heart. Davip B. WILLIAMSON 


ABBEY THEATRE 


SikR,—In your issue of 


transport, Pluto 
| 


inferna instead 


regions : 


with become 


February 7th my friend, 
I Pritchett, writes vividly amusingly 
ibout the Abbey Theatre as he knew it. in describing 


the pleasant afforded by the Abbey, he 


and 


ide-shows 


mentions that occasionally a priest up from the 
country would arise in the stalls and cry out, * Blas- 
phemi Blasphemy!” I regret to spoil sport even 


interests of accuracy. May I point out, how- 
ever, that, under a very well known disciplinary rule, 
no Catholi¢ clergyman is permitted to.attend a public 
drainatic performance in a theatre in-his own country 
The explostulating figures which Mr. Pritchett 
appears to have both seen and heard must therefore 
be regarded as figments of his doubtiess 
verheated by his first visit to Dublin. 
Many of the rows upon which the Abbey 
early days were 
} 


made by Mr. I 


in the 


tmMaginantion, 


thrived 

‘ howlers ” 
Pritchett. We had a 
practically all 
of Protestant upbringing, ted on writing 
about their Catholic neighbours. Un- 
ortunately, these distinguished did not 
always take the trouble to acquaint themselves thor- 


hiy with the real background or idiom of the 


in its simply due to 
similar to that i 
distinguished 


number o! dramatists, 


who Insi 


dramatists 


subjects which they chose to interpret. In art 


surely, there is no-place for inaccuracy. 
Bridge House, AUSTIN 


Templeogue, Co. Dubiin. 


DAY NURSERIES 
S1R,—Although it is recognised that day nurserie 
are tew in number a related problem seems to have 
been neglected. If the home ts closed during the day 
when the mother is away at work, there is no provision 
tor looking after children a 
The usual story is, **Can you take him in, doctor, 


CLARKI 


soon as they are sick 


/ Y ay) 
INE? 


The 
my neighbour can’t do with him now he is ill.” 
also becoming usual tor 
the child to hospital. Admission to hospital is 
unnecessary and must be refused. This limited 
accommodation, with the skilied nursing care, must 
be reserved for serious cases. It is probably a cold— 
a tummy upset perhaps—two or three days in bed 
similar suitable conditions, is all 
These minor ailments can 
become serious illnesses when nezlected. It is only 
when this has happened that provision is made for their 
care, as things are organised at present. 

By this inadequate care these children are a drain 
ror 
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Iti 
a mother herself to bring 


either at home, or 


that 1 1eeded. soon 


upon the resources of the country themselves, 
bidity is increased, and by having an anxious mother 
there is loss of production in industry. 


B:- M. B: 


SASSENACH CADS 
Sir,—It pained.me deeply to observe that your 
“This England” gave disgrace of place to this cutting 
from my “ Pertinent and Otherwise ” 
Noel Coward 1s making a 
life of a destroyer, and he 


In an interview 


CLEMENTS 


columns :— 
film 


himself 


now about ti 
plaving th 


captain. 


he explained : 


given to a contemporary 


* Tm only playing it because I want 


to show how ordinary [ can be—not that smart, 
witty Noel Coward, but just a commonplace, simp! 
human being.”’ 
Tr isn’t that I object to your profiting from my 
researche The only point I want to make clea 


the infinitesimally small number ot peoole who don’t 
read my notes daily is that (in performing sanita! 
duties se undertaken by “This England 

I was doing a spot of guvjng on my own account. It 


you had retained my heading, * to Captains 


sinular to tl 


the quotation would have been fairer to me 
me threefold 


the feeling of being hit below the belt by 


Your transgression has given pain 
There 1s 
old triend. much worse feeling that th- 
five-shilling have been 
mine; and, to cap all, there is the shocking humilia 
tion, for a Scot writing in a Scots newspaper, of being 


nitwits of J/ 


Phere is the 


. lac * 
award ought, by rights, to 


publicly 
England 
Play the game, you Sassenach cads, or I'll take m 


PASSER-BY 


lumped together with the 


' 


claymore to you ! 
The * Bulletin,” 
65, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C.1. 
[ Tiie barb was not directed at our correspondent, bu 
statement which he quoted. ‘The 
statement, not the quotation, should have 
ss. As tor Thrs England—that was Shakespeare’ 
jault for not being a Scotsman 


Being half-Scottish 
ourselves we teel this bitterly.—Eb., “ N.S. & N."| 


at the original 


won U 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


g | HE disappearance of illustrations from the 
English novel, and indeed the decline of the art 
of illustrating, is a loss to literary criticism. For 
one of the obligations of the critic is to possess 
himself of the eyes with which a novelist’s con- 
temporaries read him, and this the good illus- 
trator helped him to do. Of course one never 
achieves this sight, but one can approach it. And 
how far off the mark one can be is shown by the 
shock that a good illustrator gives. Cruikshank, 
for example: he upsets all the weary picties of 
realism which lie between us and a comprehension 
of Dickens, and half the silly criticisms of Dickens 
need never have been written if Cruikshank hed 
been studied as closely as the text. And Rowland- 
son: pick up an edition of Smollett that has 
Rowlandson’s illustrations and see Smollett come 
into focus once more, so that his page is almost 
as fresh to us as it must have appeared to the 
18th century reader. It is true that outside this 


schoo! of illustration the argument begins to 
wilt; the wooden severity of late Victorian 


realism was a lugubrious travesty of the text and 
one is glad that illustration has been dropped. 
The fact is that illustration was at its best when 
the English novel also was in its brash, vital, 


cAat 


fantastic youth; when, though wigged in a 
judicious stvle, it had only a stmple and crude 


concern with caricature, anecdote and the bad 
manners of society. Once it abandoned travel 
and developed plot and form, the English novel 
eased to need the illustrator, or at any rate ceased 
to get the right one. 

There are two pointers in the engravings which 
Rowlandson did for Humphry Clinker and which 
the reader of Smollett ought to follow. Look at 
the scrawny figure of that ghastly virgin, Tabitha 
Bramble, as she comes accusing into the room 
where her philanthropical brother has been caught 
with a lady he is helping; look at Humphry in 
the gaol, moaning out his grotesque Methodism 
to the felons; look at her ladyship, gluttonous, 
diseased and warty, tearing out her friend’s hair. 
These are not human beings. They are lumps of 
animal horror or stupidity. To Rowlandson the 
human race were cattle or swine, a ghastly fat 
stock done up in ribbons or breeches, who had 
got into coffee houses, beds and drawing-rooms. 
He was nauseated by domesticity, and the gross- 
ness of the eighteenth century’s new rich. In 
fact, every eighteenth-century artist and writer 
jibed at the filth of domestic life at some time or 
other. These pictures of Rowlandson’s (and 
Hogarth’s too) show how urgent was the task of 
the reform of manners which the writers of the 
eighteenth century had set themselves from 
Addison onwards. (The movement had been 
revived by William III, who, when he came 
from Holland, was horrified by the brutality of 
English life. He encouraged Defoe, especially, 
to write in the cause of reform.) The second 
point is that Rowlandson’s people are portraits 
of Swift’s Yahoos. In these pictures one sees the 
nightmare lying behind the Augustan manner. 
The nightmare of the pox, the scurvy, delirium 
tremens, of obesity and gout, the nightmare of 
the insanitary streets, of the stairway which was 
a dunghill, of the sedate Georgian window which 
was a place for the emptying of chamber-pots ; 
the nightmare .of the suppurations that flowed 
into the waters at Bath, of the stenches that rose 
from (the “‘ elegant ” crowds at the Assemblies ; 
the nightmare of the lives of children flogged into 
stupidity—see the boyhood of Peregrine Pickle— 
se that, in Rowlandson and Hogarth, all the virtu- 
ous people look like lumps of suet; and rising 
through this, the nightmare religion of Wesley. 
Smollett and Rowlandson run so closely together 
in the drawing of these things that one borrows 
trom the other’s brutality. Yet are they brutal ? 
I do not know enough about Rowlandson to 
ay, but I am pretty sure that Smollett, for all his 
obsession with the bladder and the backside, was 
not a brutal nor a filthy man. I feel as certain 
about that as I do about Swift. There is enough 
proof of Smollett’s intention in the reforms which 


followed his descriptions of the brutalities of 
naval life at his time, in Roderick Random. And 
though there is a good deal of horseplay, battery 
and assault in his books, from the comic case of 
Hawser Trunnion picking up a turkey from the 
table to beat an unwelcome visitor, to the scene 
in Roderick Random where the hero and a friend 
tie up the schoolmaster and flog his naked back- 
side with a rope, Smollett had strong views on 
the stupefying effects of flogging. These are 
clearly stated in Peregrine Pickle. It is true that 
Perry, after a period of beating, himself becomes 
the bully of the school, to Hawser Trunnion’s 
great delight, but. Trunnion’s views are always 
presented as further fantastic examples of a 
fantastic and maimed character. We see more 
of what Smollett was like in the portrait of 
Dr. Bramble in Humphry Clinker. Generosity 
and goodness of heart go together with an 
impetuous temper and a good touch of hypo- 
chondria. He has a morbid nuse which smells 
out every stench that Bath, Edinburgh and Harro- 
gate can provide; and Smollett’s own nose, in 
his book of travels in France and Italy, was as 
fastidious. Smollett, one is forced to conclude, 
had a skin too few. His coarseness, like that 
of Joyce, is the coarseness of one whose senses 
were unprotected and whose nerves were exposed. 
Something is arrested in the growth of his robust 
mind ; as a novelist he remains the portrayer of 
the outside, rarely able to get away from physical 
externals or to develop from that starting-point 
into anything but physical caricature. 

A course of Smollett is hard for the modern 


reader to digest. The theatre advised and 
animated Fielding and gave him form and 
discipline. Smollett might have remained a 


ship’s surgeon—and would probably have been 
a happier man. (Siaollett figures in Disraeli’s 
gallery of literary calamities.) The difficulty of 
digestion is that he is raw and piquant meat ; 
course follows course without abating, and one 
has a surfeit. One begins Peregrine Pickle, 
Roderick Random, Humphry Clinker or Count 
Fathom exclaiming with pleasure at the physical 
zest and the racing speed of the narrative, but 
after a hundred and fifty pages, one has had 
enough of the practical jokes, the heiresses and 
duellists, the cheats and the bawds. The trouble 
is that the English novel changed direction after 
its early lessons with the French and Spanish 
picaresque writers. The novel of travel gave 
place to plot and developed character. ‘The kind 
of thing which Smollett did in Humphry Clinker 
—which all the critics, except the unerring 
Hazlitt, over-praise—was turned into Young’s 
Tours or Cobbett’s Rural Rides. But half the 
difficulty which the modern reader finds is due 
to our increased pace of reading. Proust is 
tedious—Proust who learned from the English 
eighteenth century—until one’s eye gets the 
right pace; and if one can slow down one’s eye 
to the Augustan movement, the pleasure one gets 
out of a writer like Smollett lasts a long time. 
Those long sentences were part of the reform of 
manners. How much more brutalising are 
modern novels on physica! themes in the staccato 
or plain style. 

One book of Smollett’s can be recommended 
to the modern reader without reservations: the 
very original Travels Through France and Italy, 
the first ill-tempered, captious, disillusioned and 
vigorously personal travel book in modern 
literature. It is a tale of bad inns, illness, cheat- 
ing customs officials, a thoroughly British book 
of grousings and manias—the aim of every 
Frenchman is to seduce your wife, or 1f not your 
wife, your sister, and if not your sister, your 
daughter, as a token of his esteem for you !—but 
packed with the irritable author and with moments 
of fresh, unperturbed judgments.. It annoyed 
Sterne and was meant to annoy him. Against 
Sterne’s fancies stand Smollett’s manias, and 
how well they stand. Elsewhere, in the novels, 
one thinks less of whole books than of scenes. 
Peregrine Pickle is not as vigorous 1n its strokes 
and movements as Roderick Random, but my 
favourite scenes come from the former book. 
Hawser Trunnion and his “ Garrison” are 


145 


wonderful fantasies, which tumble upon the 
reader uproariously as if a party were going on 
upstairs and the ceiling had given way in the 
middle of it. Trunnion lying about his naval 
engagements, fooled by publicans, entrapped by 
women, and tacking across country to his wedding, 
is, as they say, a beauty and no mistake. And 
his death-—it is one of the great scenes of English 
literature, to be compared with that: great death 
scene at the end of Dostoevsky’s The Possessed. 
You can see, as you read, how Fielding’s wittier 
and more brilliant imagination would have 
improved this novel; though Smollett surpasses 
Fielding, I think, in female portraiture ; his 
leading ladies have more spirit than Fielding’s 
and can amuse themselves quite well without 
the help of the hero. Roderick Random is alto- 
gether more sardonic and violent ; Cownt Farhom 
is more polished, an essay after the manner 
of Jonathan Wild. It contains two scenes which 
stand out—a robbery scene, suggested. I suppose, 
by an early episode in Gii Blas, and an appalling 
chapter describing the Count’s mother, who was 
a camp follower in Marlborough’s wars and made 
a good living by cutting the throats of the wounded 
and robbing them. This is the kind of scene which 
reveals the exposed nerve in Smollett. 

The physical realism of Smollett and his 
chamber-pot humour are one other link with 
Joyce and shows how his mind may have had not 
dissimilar obsessions. Perhaps that is going 
rather far; but there is some hint of Anna Livia 
in the Welsh maid’s letters in Humphry Clinker. 
Smollert extended the farce of punning and mis- 
spelling into new regions for his umes : 

Last Sunday in the parish crutch, it my own ars 


may be trusted, the clerk called the banes of 
marridge betwist Opaniah Lashmeheygo and 
Tapitha Bramble, spinster; he mought as well 


have called her inkle weaver, tor she never spun 
a hank of yarn in her life. Young Squire Dolhson 
and Miss Liddy make the second kipple and there 
might have been a turd, but times are changed for 
Mr. Clinker. 
5 ge 
Who would have thought that mistriss, after all 
the pains taken for the good of her prusias sole, 
would go for to throw away her poor body? rhat 
she would cast the heys of infection upon such a 
carrying crow as Lashmyhago, as old as Mathew- 
sullin, as dry as a red herring, and as poor as a 
starved veezel He’s a projane scuffle, and as 
Mr. Clinker says, no better than an imp-hddle, 
continually playing upon the pyebill and the new 
burth. 
That’s going farther than any Malaprop could go. 
It is more than the rollicking double entendre of 
Rowlandson’s letterpress. It is a Scotsman 
making a Welsh woman play ducks and drakes 
with the English language. It is imaginative, 
festive and, like all Smollett’s comedy, broad, 
inventive and bold in its stroke. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


SOUTH SLAV INVENTORY 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon. By REBECCA 
West. Macmillan, 2 vols. 42s. 

The writer and her husband, Mr. H. Andrewes, 
toured Yugoslavia. They journeyed down the 
Adriatic shore, across Bosnia by Sarajevo to 
Belgrade, South to Macedonia, and back to the 
coast by Montenegro. Miss West uses that 
itinerary as a frame, as the, sliding frame of a 
train-window, to exhibit with apparent inconse- 
quence and terrific virtuosity a series of views. 
Her general method is this: The travellers 
arrive at a stopping-place, and are shown the 
sights by Constantine, the enthusiastic § bear- 
leader detailed by the Serbian Government as 
guide, interpreter and inspiration for such eminent 
travellers. Miss West then dives from the present 
scene into its history: thus Split evokes a iairiy 
detailed account of the Roman Empire -in Dicc- 
letian’s time, and Sarajevo a very detailed 
description of the murder of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, a detective novel in itself, and an 
excellent one, despite its fateful reality. Murders, 
it may be here remarked, play a considerable 
part in the book; the assassination of King 
Alexander; which Miss West adduces as her 





746 . 
reason for revisiting Yugoslavia; the killing of 
King Alexander Obrenovitch and Queen Draga ; 


murder of “‘ Apis”? and the other 
1917, besides frequent homicides in 
tons into earlier history. 

plain narrative ; they are elaborated 


the judicial 
officers in 

the excur 
sion not 
into trains of 
ph 
And so the 
rule in a 


thought, political, religious or meta- 
them with present conditions. 
day of sight and insight closes, as a 
hotel bedroom, with Mr. Andrewes 
the meaning of it all in a few 
of wisdom. 

that 


a] j linking 
‘ Theaa dadae ALK, 


summimyg up 
sentence 

It will be seen 
writer to put in anything she chooses; and she 
does put in practically everything; scenery, 
architecture, character-sketch, history, theology, 


politics, sentiment—a mass of material controlled 


this scheme allows the 


and shaped by the flow of rich and vigorou 
writing. It runs like a river in spate; 1% gushes 
and bubbles and eddies in circles; it gathers 


itself in a gliding mass to pour over the lip of a 
fall into crashing violence. It seems never-ending; 
and, indeed, it would recall Tennyson’s Brook 
were it not that its volume renders it much more 
like that delightful Chinese picture, A Thousand 
Miles of the Yangtsekiang. Anyone who has ever 
sucked a pencil must admire and envy that lavish 
srilliance, and it is with diffidence that I suggest 
that abundance sometimes turns to over-writing. 
General Marmont, we learn with interest at 
Shushak, was an able administrator of Napoleon’s 
short-lived Hlyrian State, and got no thanks from 
his peevish master. But when he turns up again 
at a belvedere at Trogir, we are wearied by 
another account of his rule. Similarly a piece 
of ordinary Balkan cock-a=doodling by Constan- 
tine about an inn chambermaid is mildly funny 
the first time of ‘telling ; the second it is boring, 
and the third sickening, a little. 

Yet, when she chooses, Miss West can convey 
an effect as economically as any purist could wish. 
Her conversations, especially when they are 
quarre!s, are superb. In Dalmatia, a cate 
discussion of Serbian goverament : 

Mr. A.: ‘“ There are ever so many people in 
Belgrade who have made fortunes, huge fortunes, 
by peculation. And that’s the only activity in 
which they ever show any efficiency. For the 
incredible muddle of the administration is beyond 
belief.’ ‘It is worse than it was under the 
Austrians ?”’ asked my husband. They looked at 
him in astonishment. ‘“ Not at all,’ said Mr. A., 
**the Austrians were not inefficient at all. “They 

Look what they did with the rail- 
anger and 
A; the 


b 
i 


were assassins. 
ways!”’ They all broke into cries of 
disg “Why, think of it,’ said Mr. 
railway stopped outside Split, so as 


ust 
ust. 


‘These exc ur-. 


to make sure 


we should be nothing of a port.” “ And we could 
not go to gustria except through Budapesth,” 
said Mrs. X. that was the Hungarian influence, 
of ceurse,’’ said Mr. A. “ But. Austria permitted 
it,’ said Mr. X. ‘‘ Permitted it?”’ cried Mrs. A, 
the Czech ; “tell me when those who speak German 
have not rejoiced in humiliating the Slavs. And 
there are people in your country,” she said to us, 
* who are sorry for the German-speaking minorities 
in Czechoslovakia. There are beings so charitable 
that they would get up funds to provide teeding- 
boitles for baby alligators.” 

There you are; 1937 South-East Europe in a 
nutshell. 

Miss West’s most pleasurable gift, for me, lies in 
her evocation of scenery. She is not clear-cut 
enough to destribe buildings well: to anyone un- 
acquainted with Byzantine churches, her descrip- 
tion of Grachanitsa, for instance, would convey 
little, and he must fall back upon the illustration. 
But she can conjure up the light and scent and 
ambience of a place. This scene from a hotel 
window may seem vivid to me because I have 
often watched its like : 

The square was white-washed with moonlight ; 
the dark shadows took the nineteenth-century 
Venetian Gothic architecture, and by obscuring 
the detail and emphasising the general design made 
it early, authentic, exquisite. On the quay ships 
slept, as alone among inanimate cbjects ships can 
sleep ; their lights were dim and dreaming. Between 
the flaked trunk of a palm tree and the wild-haired 
shadow of its leaves stoodthree men ot the quick 
and whippy and secret kind, descendants of those 
who had lived through the angry centuries the lives 
of rats and mice in the walls of Diocletian’s palace. 

But a sketch of Kossovo, a country unfamiliar 
to me, dwells as clear in imagination : 

It is the character of the skies that overarch plains 
to be not only wider than is common, but higher ; 
and here one cloudy continent rode above another 
under a vault visible yet of no colour except space. 
Here light lived. Its rays, brassy because it was 
nearly the summer, mild because it had been a bad 
spring, travelled slowly, high and low, discovering 
terraces of snow beyond the cradling hills on peaks 
of unseen mountains, the white blocks of a new settle- 
ment in a fold of falling fields, and the passage over 
downlands of a flock of sheep, cream-coloured and 
nigger brown and as slow as stupidity. 

Running through the whole work are three 
ideas. They are introduced with a random air, 
are repeated, deepen, accumulate, merge and end 
as a complex master-theme. The first is hatred 
of Austria. The only qualities attributed to that 
nation are brutality and schlampere?. Nazism 
needed no reinforcement from Prussia; like 
Hitler it is an Austrian manifestation. The former 
Austrian provinces of Yugoslavia offer material 
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to the writer’s detestation in relics of misrule 
When she reaches Old Serbia she moulds an 
image into which to drive pins; and I am not 
surprised that her spells destroyed Austria before 
she finished the book; for undoubtedly it was 
they which caused the Anschluss. Gerda, the 


German wife of Constantine, is this appalling > 


and comic effigy. She blasts the car-tour in 
Macedonia. Looking at the gypsies of Skoplje 
she says : 

“7 do not understand you, you go on saying what 
a beautiful country this is, and you must know 
perfectly that there is no order here, no culture, but 
only a mish-mash of differen. peoples who are all 
quite primitive and low. Why do you do that ? 
They should all be driven out.” 

They meet a poor old man. She stops him and 
points at his rags and laughs : 

“If a great producer like Reinhardt had tried to 
invent a figure of misery, he could not have thought 
of anything so dreadful.” 

But when she has finished with Gerda and 
Austria, Miss West has quantities of hatred left 
over for Hungary and Rumania and Bulgaria 
and Turkey and Italy and medieval Byzantium 
under Cantacuzenus and, in fact, for all Serbia’s 
neighbours and enemies past and present. This 
hostility-is the reverse of the second motif, a great 
love for the people of Serbia. That is, the people 
of old Serbia and Macedonia, for she treats the 
Croats as factious, the Bosnians as picturesque, 
the Montenegrins as beautiful but dul!l—one 
surmises they felt no urge to expand to visitors 
accompanied by a Belgrade official. Rebecca 
West has fallen in love with the Serbs en masse, 
and nothing is easier, for they would wile a bird 
from a bough. She explains their qualities end- 
lessly ; and they are all true, most of all their depth 
of speculative intelligence and the fortitude which 
preserved their character through centuries of 
defeat and subjection. She is far too clever and 
too honest to accept nationalist propaganda whole- 
sale, and she makes a careful-study of Serbian 
history between the wars. But passion does not 
see the beloved with detachment; and she con- 
dones, in Serbians, policies she condemns in others. 
Thus the political activity of the Serbian Church 
goes uncriticised, because she is stirred by it: 
remote incantatory liturgy ; she skips lightly over 
the eviction of Albanians and Bulgarophones 
which contributed even more than Mussolini’s 
bombs to Macedonian banditry; she evades also 
the problem of where the majority loyalty of 
Macedonia lies. She recognises the really 
remarkable folly of King Alexander’s personal 
régime, but because of his devotion to duty she 
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judges it gently. Yet while it is very well to be a 
dedicated ‘* priest-king,”’ an autocrat may success- 
tully be either ruthless or stupid, but not both ; 
and Alexander’s tragedy lay in his decision to 
impose a misguided policy upon a highly political 
people by violence, and by so doing to invite his 
own violent end. 

The third motif of Rebecca West’s book is a 
love of life ; she adores in the Serbs their vitality, 
in the nation the will to live and survive. This 
theme is developed by a serial argument, kindled 
by an altar of Mithras, carved with the bull- 
slaying, by the sacrifice of the Black Lamb of the 
title in a Macedonian fertility-rite ; by St. Augus- 
tine, Luther, and the Grey Falcon who induced 
Tsar Lazar, in the folk-song, to refuse victory 
and to choose the destruction of his army and 
holiness at the stricken field of Kossovo. Against 
the human tendency to accept defeat and death 
for the man or for the nation, in the belief that 
sacrifice explates sin, Rebecca West is in revolt. 
The Serbs, she holds, and all of us, must fight and 
struggle not only against the foe without, but the 
dark love of annihilation within the soul. This 
controversy with the doctine of atonement leaves 
the enthralled reader, at the end of an immense 
book, asking for yet more. “ Live!” says the 
writer; but a further question awaits her eager 
nind for which neither love of our own country- 
men, nor hatred of others supplies the answer. 
How are the peoples to live and let live ? 

FREDA WHITE 


SEAN O’CASEY 


Pictures in the Hallway. By SEAN O’CASEY. 


Macmillan. 16s. 

This is the second volume of Mr. Sean 
O’Casey’s autobiography ; the first, J Knock at 
the Door, was published in the summer of 1939. 
So-far as events go, this new volume covers 
roughly the author’s years between twelve and 
eighteen. Parnell’s funeral in the first chapter 
and the defeat of the Orangemen in the last 
enable us to fix the dates 1891-9; but that is 
not the sort of precision to apply, except out of 
curiosity. 

Few facts, in the ordinary narrative sense, 
emerge. Johnny O’Casside (the book is written 


throughout in the third person) lives in a 
mean Dublin street ; father dead, mother 
and an older son at home. He begins by 


earning five shillings a week as clerk and packer 
in a store, and this rises to six. His next 
job, with Harmsworth’s, magazine distributors, 


brings him 7s. 6d. He pilfers a little to help a 


friend. There is talk about Parnell; Protestant 
talk. One brother almost dies of consumption, 


the other is away in the British army. Johnny 
ults a policeman off his horse during the pro-Boer 
riots. He reads Shakespeare. He plays his first 
part on a stage, and spends his first night with a 
girl. Learns Irish, escapes the God of his 
children, touches the fringes of the Gaelic League 
and of Socialism. What else? Dublin with its 
grey huddle and jingling trams, many-coloured 
troops, the Liffey, and Nelson’s monument. A 
visit to Kilmainham jail, a hawthorn in blossom, 
ugly poverty, habits of reverie, rebellion. 

I could add to the list without bringing the 
reader much nearer to O’Casey; for events in 
his book are important only as they set light to 
imagination. The young O’Casside had weak 
eyes and a blazing imagination. Looking back 
Mr. O’Casev uses the material of his life, as 
De Quincey did, to weave tunes ; or should I say 
to make pictures ? 

He was back in the dimly-dead warehouse 











You didn’t eat much breakfast, [his 
mother] had said anxiously. 

I’m too tired to eat, he had answered. 

You look it, she had answered, with a 


slight sigh. If the job’s goin’ to hurt you like this, 
you’d betther give it up—we’ll manage somehow. 

She looked out of the ‘vindow, watching the snow 
coming down, softly, so softly, like a week-old mother 
crooning to her week-old baby; so gently, and 
yet making work harder than it ought to be. You 
want a top-coat badly, she had said, turning to 
Johnny again, when he was about to go; don’t try 
to rush; take everything quietly and with caution ; 
and if, in the end, it proves too much, we’ll have 
to look out for something else. Jason’s isn’t the 
only place God made. 

Here he was back in the dim dead-house again, 
parcelling papers and magazines ; pasting labels ; 
tying string endlessly; in the midst of floating 
dust, dim light, the passing to and fro of heavy, 
tired, flagging footsteps, and the murmur of 
voices, saying nothing. The smell of snowy slush, 
mixed with the smell of damp leather, filled his 
nostrils, while the steam from human breath formed 
a heavy haze round the jaded light that the gas gave. 
Dusky figures, lke sagging designs formed by 
apprentice potters, moved about, topped by motion- 
less faces, moving in the wet of gloom, slandering 
life in silence ; while overhead the shadowy clerks 
crouched in the glassy boxes, like dingy crabs in 
a dusty aquarium. And all this dead movement 
and dying murmur went on in the breathy mist and 
dusky glimmer, before the fluttering white curtains 
of the falling snow, filling the wide entrance with 
its lacy flickering strands, dodging here and there 
as if in play with each other, but ever, at last 
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falling to weave a thicker covering for the footway 
and the road. 

This is rather a long quotation for a review, 
but a writer has his unit, which one should 
respect. Everything in the 34§ pages of Pictures 


in the Hailway—from the policeman with “* ruby 
tace, jowled like two Dutch cheeses”’ to the 
whole of that staggering chapter “‘1 Strike a 


Blow for Thee, Dear Land,’ which describes 
an evening of demonstrations and street clashes 
—is seen, heard, felt and written with intensity: 
an intensity of passion or bitterness rising at 
moments to ecstacy. 

There are side to O’Casey’s prose which I 
can’t pretend to care for. After the Bible, 
Synge and Joyce have been his masters; the 
rhetoric of the former, the latter's word-jingles 
and parody, inspire excesses; and some pages 
joining the homespun and the experimental seen 
to me unfortunate. But what a prose it is! 
Splendour of diction is so rare to-day. that we 
have almost lost our appetite for it, the capacity 
to take the rough with the smooth of eloquence. 
No wonder Shakespeare and Milton, Bunyan, 
Ruskin, and Carlyle’s French Revolution, were 
among O’Casey’s early books ; and he comes of 
a race in which imagination is peculiurly linked 
with a gift of the gab. Patriot, rebel for mankind, 
visionary, writer of genius—here we are shown 
the four-fold strain in adolescence. 1 believe 
that with J Knock at the Door and Pictures in the 
Hallway O’Casey may be writing one of the great 
autobiographies of our time, though much, of 
course, will depend on the volumes of maturity 
to follow. Now and then, reading the present 
volume, I felt that tiny incidents were being too 
much enhanced, that too potent a spell had cast 
an early squalor. But then I have a predilection 
for the sharp fact and the lyrical short-cut. What 
is certain is that in these “‘ pictures ’’ of his (they 
are pictures rather than chapters) O’Casey has 
discovered his own autobiographical form, and 
that he can use it superbly. G. W. STONTER 
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exclusion .of all but official poets from the City 

It is the injunction to tell the poet 
that there no such person with us in ou ty 
nor 1s t e an ich allowed to | ind w ould 
send hun it te me othe Wy, pourimg ¢ ( his 
head and crowning him wi wool; bu use. a 
moat ester poet nrg I nyth I t tor Ou 1avan- 
Tau 

that forms the occasion of Mr. Churc pirited 

wise and though h ought not to spell 

ae tibility ’’ with an “‘a’’—he does it twice, 


» he must mean it) extremely well-written essay 
It is an apprehensive essay ; justly so in the light 
of the contemporary Totalitarian scene. But it 
IS not 9 By on the Continent that poets are 
being gleichgeschalietr. While the Nazi poets are 
idoration to Hitler, ours are 


bidden to erat odes of ; 
in danger of being enrolled u: , superior advertising 


agents 0 extol the virtues of matevness and 
heartiness as propagated by the B.B.C. and the 


M.O.1. Mr. Church tears lest the governmental 
inc seeps ition of poets should extend into the 


Brave New Werld that, if all goes well, awaits us 


alter the war, and sces the poet 
given the chance o1 celebrating the new bucolic 
lite brought up to date by the combined efforts of 
the Ministries of Agriculture and Labour. In the 


here 
inere 


new countryside possibly will be no “ prim- 
rose by the river’s brim,”’ no“ darkling thrush,” no 
** Rul inding amid the alien corn,” because such 
elements would not conduce to the fullest economic 
rking ot the soil. The poet will possibly be told 
that he must sing a song of phosphates ; he will be 
required to lay. down odes om land drainage, or 
write 4 sonnet series re afforestation 
The essay ends with a melancholy interview 
between Shellev and an Employment Excian 
ot !who puis Sheiley through a cross-examina- 
tion as to th: precise meaning of his poems, pre- 


the chit for the monthly dole 


ievolent State is prepared to extend 


te tl whose verses comply with ial require- 
ments. For t-must be remembered that, in the 
Brave New World vot the future, Shelley will hay: 
no private income ‘and, being unable to make a 
living by seliing his poems, will have to conform 
to the official regulations prescribing the pature of 
pe il he is to quahty tor the State dole paid 


emplo ved members of Mts protes 10Nn. 


e 1 
oue, and not- only 


to the un 
Phe picture is an 


alarminy 


because of tts Implied pessimism in regard. to the 
prospects of poetry For the melancholy record 
of the Poets Laureate ts not necessary to assure 
u thet a Ie asus wh flies lo ¢ rder, flics with 


the arts are 
flowers, they 
environment 


clipped wings. Tt liberty is the air, 
and, like 
favouring 


spirit, 


which permits the spirit tg blow where it listeth. 
It is no doubt unfortunate that they cannot be 
made to bloom by Act of Parliament; unfortu- 
nate, but nene the !ess true, true no doubt to the 
point of triteness. But there 1s behind. 
Apart altogether from the quality of their poetry, 
it is good that there should be poets, precisely 
because the *y do not fit into the officially prescribed 
mould. The point has been serena A made in 
an article contributed by E, M. Forster to the 
December number of Horizo7z. 


In a disintegrating 
society the man who remains as far as possible 
detached from the mess the politicians and the 
masses have made, “the Bohemian, the outsider, 
the parasite, the rat,” assumes, as he rightly 
points out, a new 


more 


significance. 

Mr. Church, looking not to disintegration, but 
to a brave new synthesis, makes es same poimt. 
Of course poets are a nuisance to society, but their 
nuisance 1s a2 measure of their value 

Their devantcicite is one ot exploration, 
in flying from the t State community 


centre of the 
they fly towards a 


and 


wider circumference, toward 


which thet community can extend its moral and 
political consciousness. 

Hence 
their particular form of insanity must remain 
unfettered because it is a sublimation and not a 


5 
sane outlook on life. 


this represented as 


degradation of the normal, 
No doubt. But why is all 
Plato’s take 2 Plato admittcd!y turned the 
poets out of his city, but he did so because he 
feared the masses and knew how the poets, whose 
modern equivalents are the advertisers, the 
publicists and the propagandists, debauch them. 
Mr. Church yields nothing to Plato in fear and 
hatred of the masses. He knows, as Plato knew, 
how they hate beauty, 
All the faulis of the 


mob,‘a mob 


sull refined to some extent by the traditions 
of religion and handicrair and even of a useful 
superstition, have been magnified to the point of 
horror in the mob to-day. It is @ city-bred mob 
that knows no approach to nature exeept one ot! 
bewilderment and destruction. 
Possibly, possibly not! But, assuming. that 
Mr. Church is right, has he any assurance that 
tre poet would fare better in an unregulated 


than in a planned one? 
mob-lynch him if the 
starve to death 


World 
Church’s 


grave New 


Wouldn’t Mer 


recognised him, and leave him to 
in a garret in the usual way, if they didn’t? And 
may it not be better that some official cognisance 


en of poets even at the price of a 
form-filling 2 Plato no doubt 
uncomfortable lengths in 
but Mr. Church does less 


should be tak 
certain amount of 
pushed his thesis to 
its application to poets, 
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than justice to the thesis while endors! 


itions upon which it ts 
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In-the delightful introduction which he ha 
} 


contributed to a new 
Dr. Corntord emphasises iwo of Piato’s s point 
which. have a bearing upon Mr. Church 


Mistake. First, the true end of states 
is the production of the 
individual, but of that essentially 
the ondly, this can only be 
if you place government in the hands of me: 
that you .cannot 
society happy by making then 


We. NK 
ashley al 


octal 


excelle: 


citizen. Sec 
the 
‘who understand 
an individual or a 
richer or 
In other 
Now 1s it 
Shell 


leys of the 
Sad 


words, philosophers must be king: 
quite clear to Mr. Church 
future will fare worse at the hanc 
of the philosophers than at those of the mass 
and of the business men, or even of 
and the B.B.C. ? C. E. M. Joab 
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war has imposed on the surviving scholastic 
aborigines a welter of evacuees, Air Force cadets 
and polyglot refugees from Nazidom. In this 
uneasy city Mrs. Lake, an attractive but emo- 
tionally rattled don’s wife, decides to distract 
herself and enliven. the autumn term by giving 
a dance for the undergraduates. The dance is 
voted a great success, except for Mrs. Lake, who 
gets a knife between her shoulder-blades, when 
she least expects it, in a dark corner. The.range 
of suspects includes those who loved Kitty Lake, 
the Air Force and the undergraduates, and those 
who hated her, the refugees. Fortunately for 
the sake of justice Mrs. Warrender ‘of Mrs. 
Warrender’s Professton, attended the ball and was 
able to put everyone to rights. _I enjoyed Kmife 
in the Dark more than any book the Coles have 
yet written. 

The Chuckling Fingers are an improbable rock- 
formation on the shores of Lake Superior, round 
which the water gurgles strangely—just the sort 
of place tor Mrs. Eberhart to murder a few 
people, only Miss Seeley has got there first. 
[he Heatons are the lumber kings of the neigh- 
bourhood with a summer residence at the Fingers, 
but someone seems bent on eliminating them. 
One after another they die, while the Fingers 
chuckle and the Sheriff hunts the gun in vain. 
[he Heaton family tree on the frontispiece 
defines the limits of suspicion, but even so the 
villain is extremely well muffled. Miss Seeley 
showed in The Whispering Cup and The Cryitig 
Sisters what she can do with an hysterical heroine 
in the foreground and a killer breathing down the 
back of her neck; and The Chuckling Fingers is 
a &plendid continuation of this Eberhart tradition. 

The blemish in all Miss Marsh’s work is her 
tendency to fall in love with her own characters. 
She becomes too fond of them to do them justice ; 
and the sharp profiles that promise so well 
become blurred out of recognition by sentimental 
touching-up. Fortunately, in Death and the 
Dancing Footman we only get half-a-dozen pages 
of Inspector Alleyn’s domestic bliss with Agatha 
Troy, and only have to admire one of that 
deplorable lady’s Academy portraits, but Miss 
Marsh compensates herself by mothering several 
otherwise respectable people. The Dancing 
Footman himself escapes as he only has to do a 
couple of steps of the Boomps-a-Daisy to provide 
someone with a crucial alibi, but a modern poet 
and an Austrian refugee doctor, both admirably 
conceived, go to the bad under Miss Marsh’s 
over-sympathetic touch. ‘The scene is the usual 
English country-house party cut off by snow ; 


the guests have been specis'ly selected by a 
malicious host because they all hate each other ; 
the weapon is one of those Maori daggers which 
appear to hang on every wall in England ready 
for murderers to come along (Mrs. Lake got hers 
in Knife in the Dark); the technique of the 
murder, if I am not mistaken, has been used 
before; and the criminal is pretty obvious. 
But I don’t wish to imply that Death and the 
Dancing Footman is anything but an extremely 
well-written ,book and a pleasure to read. If 
only Miss Ngaio Marsh would take herself in 
hand, she could reel off masterpieces of detection, 

Reggie Fortune on the long, long trail of a full- 
length novel always gets puffed. His legs are 
too short; his mode of thought too elliptic and 
iis Manner too brusque to carry him easily over 
those great open’ pages. In No Murder he 


requires three post-mortems and a couple of 


savage assaults to stay the course. Why so much 
bloodshed tots up to no murder in the end 
I leave the reader to discover for himself; but 
the explanation is quite sound, and one of the 
deaths shows considerable ingenuity on Mr. 
Bailey’s part to invent and Reggie’s to clucidate. 
Mereshire county society, where the action takes 
place, is easy game for Reggie’s devastating 
repartee ;- a spaniel, a clean, girlish doctor’s 
daughter and an untidy undergraduate provide 
the adolescent appeal to his softer side; while 
Mr. Bailey unearths some wonderful claret for 
him at the local pub. But even so Reggie yearns 
to be back at this stable, and taken over shorter 
gallops. 

How different a performer is Inspector French ! 
He couldn’t gallop if he tried. But no distance 
is too long for his jog trot, no detail too wearisome 
for his laborious investigation. The Losing Game 
is played against the Inspector by the murderer 
of a blackmailer in a snug little cottage up the 
Thames. The wrong man is arrested by the 
local police, giving old French a chance to show 
all his patient tact and devotion to justice. But 
the plot is dull, even for a Wills Crofts, with the 
killer revealed from the very beginning to a dis- 
cerning eye. Dull as a ditch-—but sound as a bell ! 

Nor is Mr. Cobb one of our liveliest authors. 
The killer in Home Guard Mystery has the oddest 
motive that I have ever read of, assigned to a 
sane murderer. Apart from that the story is 
humdrum enough. I 
the Home Guard in a Metroland village disappears 
in a wood during an air raid. Home Guard 
manceuvres and jargon are supposed to provide 
some amusement, with doubtful success. 


An unpopular sergeant of 
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Secret Weapon is Everyman’s daydream, the 
bomb that is to blow the Nazis to smithereens, 
and how we should apply it. Mr. Newman 
works it out very carefully in time and place, 
but most old gentlemen dozing in the corners 
of railway carriages on the way home from the 
office prefer doing it their own way. Personally, 
I abandoned super-bombs in 1040 and have 
since been doing yeoman work with an electro- 
magnetic U-boat buster. RALPH PARTRIDGE 


LIBERAL MEMORIES 


Years of Endeavour. By SiR GrorGE LEVESON- 

GOWER. John Murray. $s. 

Born in 1858, the great-grandson of Georgiana, _ 
Duchess of Devonshire, the nephew ot Lord 
Granville, the Foreign Secretary, Sir George 
Leveson-Gower, in a preceding volume entitled 
Years of Content, provided a delightful and 
instructive picture of the world in which he grew 
up and of his experiences as private secretary 
to Mr. Gladstone in the early ’eighties. His new 
book, which covers his life from 1886 to 1907, 
though less absorbing, can be recommended to 
everyone interested in the social and political life 
of the period. In the Nineties Sir George was 
Liberal whip and then Comptroller of the House- 
hold, after which he became the European repre- 
sentative of the North American Review. Cul- 
toristed, humane, genial and cynical, he is a most 
sympathetic representative of the Liberal aristoc- 
racy. ‘To-day such a man would be little 
tempted to politics, in either a Tory party con- 
trolled by the mercantile interest or a Labour 
party dominated by aged Trade Unionists. The 
historian is likely to decide that ‘in the calamitous 
decade before the war the liberal-minded 
aristocrats, driven by circumstances into a 
Conservative party that disregarded them, showed 
much the clearest understanding of their 
country’s situation. 

As a young man, Sir George was fortunate in 
his friends: such men as Harry Cust, Rennell 
Rodd, George Curzon, J. V. Mackail, comprised 
a society that was dashing without being frivolous, 
A letter written by Curzon in 1887 from Nagasaki 
deserves quotation : 

Life for you 1s utterly manqué until you come 
here. The Javanese maidens are not in it with the 
Japanese. Come, see, and be conquered. For over 
three weeks I have sojourned in these delightful 
surroundings, charmed by scenery alternatively 
picturesque and grand and solaced by the attention 
of exquisite maidens, piquante, polite, irresistible. 









































CLCULELEEELE 
So? 


Edith Evans, in “ Old Acquaintance,” 


has a rather devastating way of run- 
ning up the scale with a question, 


5s.» 


Goss felt like that when a kindly soul 
wrote saying that Goss’s words had so 
moved him that this year he intended 
including Goss in his distribution of 
tickets for the Zoo! 


Not grist to the mill, perhaps, but 
1 nice thought. 

~ + x 
tailoring makes the 
coupons more than adequate. 


Goss year’s 


A Goss suit or overcoat of the best materials 
costs from Ten to Fourteen Guineas. 
All prices plus Purchase Tax. 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


- e 

Your Will 
The appointment of the 
Westminster Bank as Exe- 
terminating abruptly with—“ So? | cutor or Trustee ensures 
immunity from the expense 
and trouble which arise 
from the necessity of ap- 
pointing new Trustees by 
reason of death or other 
cause. 

By a simple codicil the 
Bank can be appointed in 
substitution for, or in ad- 
dition to the Executors or 
Trustees already nomin- 
ated in a Will. 
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The FORCES 
ask for YOUR help! | 


Victory in this war will depend. in 
great measure on maintaining the 
high morale and well-being of the 
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DISTRIBUTING 
and Centres, WHEAT" 


Clubs, Hostels, Mobile Canteens, 
Station Canteens, etc., run by the 
Church Army at home and over- 
seas play a vital part in maintain- 


The Church Army asks your ser- 
vice in this cause, not your charity. 
Will you use your cheque book, 
your postal 
order in the service of freedom, 
for that is what it amounts to? 
The work tor H.M. Forces must 
not merely be kept going, it must 
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$5 Bryanston Street, W.! 
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the Unit in Syria, has been 
followed by suggestions for 
their 


expanding village 


clinics. 
Reintorcements have 
been equipped, but the 


cost fails 
upon a voluntary 
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Another letter, fifteen years later, from Curzon, 
then Viceroy, includes this sentence: “ As I left 
a Native State the other day a triumphal arch at 
the station bore the inscription ‘Goodbye to our 
Lord. Finally, after his defeat by Kitchener, 
he writes from Simla about “ the setting up of 
a military autocracy in the person of an obstinate 
soldier who has no following and little prestige 
jn this country.” 

"A large part of the book is taken from letters 
written by Lady Wenlock, when her 4fsband 
was Governor of Madras. .A photograph of this 
lady ts, to me, one of the chief charms of the book, 
for I have never seen a lovelier face.. From a 
galaxy of anecdotes let me select a few vignettes : 
Archbishop Temple shocking Lord Stanhope by 
deciaring “there is a certain class of clergyman 


whose mendacity is only equalled by their 
mendicity ” ; a Kentish hop-grower, when asked 
by a keen Prohibitionist whether it was the 


competition from German hops that most troubled 
l@m, answering, “ It ain’t so much the Germans, 
it’s them Sussex wops as I complains of”; and 
Harry Cust, when the Nationalists’ in the 
House waved their arms in protest at a 
suggestion of Northern Ireland being excluded 


from Home Rule, whispering *“‘ Tendebantque 
manus ripae u/sterroris amore”; King Edward 
VIL inventing the dinner-jacket at Hamburg; 


Mr. Gladstone singing ** Dinah Do” and eating 
too many gocseberries in a_ kitchen-garden ; 
George Meredith choosing every word as he 
tulked, and by preference the least obvious one ; 
Mr. Balfour at a dinner party attended by several 
Liberals, including Mr. Churchill, asking F. E. 


Smith to coach him in the Education Bill and 
not concealing his complete ignorance of the 


Sir George observes, touching this last 
incident, that in no other country would a Prime 
Minister trust his opponents not to make capital 
‘The success, one may add, 
tem in the past has 
such good feeling. Yet 
found himself boy- 


subject 


ot such a confidence. 

parliamentary 
depended partly on 
already, in 1900, Sir George 
cotted for his Home Rule opinions by some of his 
relations in his Staffordshire constituency. ‘Tt is 
me historical interest, also, that in 1889 he 
rive up his. intention of ‘standing for 
because he was not opposed to vaccina- 


J story from this 


ot the SYS 


Oi 
had to 
[Leiceste: 
tion. Let me end with one last 
admirable Liberal: “ I was strongly opposed to 


the Boer War, which I regarded as ill-advised, 


unnecessary and unjust; and when a Paris gamin 
called out after me ‘ Conspruz Chamberlain !’ 
J had no hesitation in answering ‘ De tout mon 


ie 


Today's Bright Thought 








coeur.” Witty and cultivated, with a gentle 
cynicism that impaired neither his political con- 
victions nor his practical kindness, Sir George 
reveals an intensely sympathetic character, and I 
can recommend his book. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


NOTES 


Arthur Rubinstein. 


GRAMOPHONE 


CHopIn: Mazsurkas, Vol. I. 
(H.M.V. DB3839-45.) 
BEETHOVEN: String Quartet in F, op. §9, No. 1. 
Philharmonia Quartet. (Col. DX8173-7.) 
KABALEVSKY : Sonatina in C, and 
SZOSTAKOVICZ: Prelude, op. 34, 

Cohen (Col. DX1066). 
MOUSSORGSKY-STOKOWSKI : 


No. 14. Harriet 


Pictures at an Exhibition. 


Philadelphia Orch., cond. Stokowski (H.M.V. 
“DB8914-7). 
‘TCHAIKOVSKY: “* 1812’ Overture. Cleveland Orch., 


cond. Rodzinski (Col. LX932-3). 
Mozart: Serenade in G (K §25). 
String Orch. (Col. DX1063-4). 
Detius: Hassan—Intermezzo and Serenade, and 
Detius: Koanga—La Calinda. Hallé Orch., cond. 
Constant Lambert (H.M.V. C3273). 
Rossint: La Gazza Ladra—Overture. Boston Pro- 
menade Orch., cond. Fiedler (H.M.V. C3271). 
MARTINI: Plarsir d’ Amour, and 
Faure: Dans les Ruines d’une Abbaye. Maggie Tevte, 
acc. Gerald Moore (H.M.V. DAI81I0). 

An-exceptionally lean month, compensated for 
by the second and final instalment of Chopin’s 
Mazurkas played as we need never expect to 
hear them played again in our lifetime. 
the best are assembled here, from short lyrics 
such as op. §9, Nos. 1 and 2; op. 50, No. I 
incidentally an example of true rubato playing) ; 
op. 68, No. 1, to the big * symphonic ”’ Mazurkas, 
which include op..63, No. 33; op. §9, No. 3, and 
pace Mr. Alec. Robertson, whose note indicates 
that he does not care for it) op. 56, No. 3, in 
which an inadmissible cut has been made. - 

At this moment, when the concepts of refine- 
ment and quality are being deliberately blasted 
out of our stricken world, Chopin’s Mazurkas 
come as an all but unbearably poignant reminder 
of how distinguished human nature, in all its 
complexity, can be, when passionate feeling is 
expressed by a taste that always stops short of the 
emphatic. These pieces, like the mature key- 
board music of Bach, which they intrinsically 
résemble, belong to the higher reaches of musical 
It they show an occasional weakening 
‘“ make do”’—as 
the subtlety 


Leslie Howard 


aristocracy. 
of inspiration—a disposition to 
in the middle section of op. 68, No. 2, 


of modulation and key combination, the contra- 
puntal ingenuity, the way in which one theme 
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The New 
seems to bud out of another, place these Mazurkas 
among the highest achievements of nineteenth- 
century musical sensibility. The mastery of style 
shown by Rubinstein lies in the rhythmical 
flexibility and control with which he informs all 
the parts; in the cleverness with which he con- 
trives to vary the tone-colour within a sequence of, 
say, eight identical phrases (a characteristic 
feature of these pieces) ; in his ability to make the 
music seem to fade into the distance, instead of 
merely becoming softer; and, finally, in the 
superb taste which gives the gaye numbers 
(especially the famous op. 59, No. 3) all the é/an 
they need, but never for an instant permits 
them a loutish bounce. This is an inimitable set, 
and even if you have made a resolution to buy 
no more records till the war is over, brave the 
wrath to come and make an exception in favour 
of these. 

It seems churlish to turn up one’s nose at as 
good a performance as the Philharmonia Quartet 
put up, but the fact is that where works like 
the Rasoumovsky Quartets are concerned, no 
performance that lacks that ultimate but in- 
definable air of authority can be reckoned wholly 
satisfactory. ‘There are no errors of inter- 
pretation here, but the playing in the Scherzo ts 
a bit ragged and the recording thin and shrill, 
Though it is a little more expensive, the Budapest 
Quartet issue remains preferable to this. 

The Kabalevsky Sonatina is as easy on the ear 
as Poulenc in his most ingratiating mood; but 
though most limpidly written, this music is dis- 
heartening!y shallow, and I cannot believe that 
it would grow on one. Miss Cohen does all her 
possible for it, as well as for the pretentiously 
solemn Szostakovicz Prelude on side 4. 


Of the three orchestral versions of Mous- 
sorgsky’s  Pretures Ravel, Henry Wood, 
Stokowski), I consider that the second 1s the 
least objectionable. The new one is certainly 


ihe most arresting of the three, but has a theatrical 
quality reminiscent of Respighi’s tone-poem: 
I often wonder how popular this suite really is— 
apart from conductors’ passion tor orchestrating 
it. As a companion piece to. Schumann's 
Carnaval it 1s surely very unsatisfactory, for in 
spite of the linking material it is not an organic 


rahi 


whole, and only a few of the pictures (not 


* The Old Castle”) have original, mites: 
interest: the rest are mere coloured postcard 
The recording of this issue is only fairly accep 
able ; it has the spurious, all-overish glitter o! 
sound-track, which, of course, it is not. 

It anything could make me like the “181 
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cold bacteria in your bloodstream. 

Instead ot masking or suppressing 
your symptoms you can now quickly 
and sately disperse the germ-poisons 
from your system. 3 

$y a simple diuretic action these 
poisons are climinated by way of the 
kidneys and the uncomfortable conges- 
tion in the nose and head disappears. 

Try two tablets of Phensic next 
time you have a cold and you will be 
surprised how rapidly these remark- 
able little tablets get to work. 

Unless your cold is a real “.stayer ” 
you will teel the benefit within several 
minutes and by morning there should 
be little trace of the discomfort 
remaining. 

You can judge for yoursel{—there 
is nothing like a personal test. Phensic 
is obtainable at all chemists for 3 
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ean ee 


course, the song has that sugary, slightly phoney 
uality associated with all Jesuit- -nourished art ; 
nd, like Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, it reminds 


a strain upon competitors (though very few attempted 
the most rigid sonnet-form). In any case, the quality 
of most entries is disappointing, though the 


Of th’ antique solace that’s denied the dead— 
Come Will, a token kiss and let’s to bed.”’ 
W. H. G. Price 
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(Beethoven) ; 


Bond Si. . usual 
‘Theatre ; Ibbs & 

VERYMAN THEATR 
Hampstead —, 


This Friday aa =. - . 
by Ibsen (translated by Willi 
Commencing Monday, 
a comedy by John 
4s. 6d. to 15. 6d. reserved ; 


site 
HAM 3332. 
and Sat., 2.30. 
Doll's House,” 


Archer). 


“ There's Always i. 
Van Druten. 
Is. unreserved. 
RUSSIA To-day 
2 Hand Court (near $6) High 

Sunday, 
Paramount Band. 

~TARS in the Makin 
2 Talent C 
13th, 7.30 p.m. 
1 Goldington Street, 
1s. 6d. (members only). : 
U T NITY THEATRE presents “ Sabotage!’ 

/ by John Bishop. Opening Sunday, 
Subsequently Thurs., Fri., Sat., 
Sun., at 7 p.m. Mems. & Affiliates only. 
1s. 6d., 25. 6d., 35. 6d. i 
St. N.W.1. E 


tst., at 7 p.m. 


2s, Tickets 


Leciures, Meetings and Exhibitions 
International Association lecture 
at National Gallery, March tst, at 3 p.m. 
; F. R I. B. A., on “ The Purpose 


f RTISTS’ 


MAXWELI 
of Architecture ” 
LANCASTER. 
+ THICAL 
M are h 


SMITH : 


Hall. 


ningham. 
« ongregational School. 
tord,’’ Embsay. 
p.m., Spencer Street Schools. 
Devonshire Street, 
Poo, March 
Hall (Small Concert 
Greenfields, Little Sutton. 
date to be announced. 


Manse, 


Lodge, 


Street, 


3 p.m., 


Nuns 


(CHELTENHAM, 
166 ol eckhampton Road, Cheltenham. 


Raniser 


Will 


making any of these meetings successful get into 
touch with the Organiser at the addresses given, 
or write to their friends asking them to do so. 
i AROLD BUTLER (Late Director-General, 
International Labour Office) lectures for 
London Labour Party at Essex Hall, 
. February 28th, at 
“ International Labour— 
and the Post War World.”’ 
Francis WILLIAMS. 
ANNIVERSARY of 
“From Marx to Stalin,’’ 


W.C., on 
2.30 p.m. 
The LL.O 
ing Saturday : 


rH A? 
59 Marx. 


by R 
March 


Charlotte 
Marx House, 
| ARAMA 

sentation 
German, E 
Cambridge 


. 


at §.30. 


»] 


bookable 
tion, 144 Holborn, 


Mo ag: rH 


onway 
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G. W Kesvor, M. A., 
for the Pacific.” 


EPSTEIN :* 
A.RLA 
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CHEST 

— a Theatre, YY. 4. 
at 2.30, Emperor Concer:o 

tr Symphony (Mozart) ; 
and works by Rossini and Sibelius. 
London Orchestra—Conductor : — ; 
MAN; Pianoforte: SOLOMON. Tickets 7s. 6d., 
65., $5.5 38. 6d., 28. 6d., ts. 6d. at Adams, 139 New 
ents, and on day of Concert at 
Wigmore St., W.1. 
be Stn) (oj ae: 


Variety Show and 


Tickets from Unity Theatre, 


The She ep and the Goats.’ 


SIR RICHARD ACLAND will be speaking on 
the subjects covered by his recent books, The 
Forward Merch and What it Will be Like, on 
the following dates: 

Braprorp, F 


KFiGHLey, March aide 7. 20 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Clerkenwell Green, E.C.1. 


Spanish actors in the 
6d. on sale at the door or 
it a International aera Associa- 


Fiall, “Red Lion (re 


* Jacob and the Angel’ 
Recent pictures by 
L.EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


E xhibition of ( Chinese paintings ot 
the r8th Century 








by Ceri ; 
on view, Leger 
Galleries, 13 Old Bond St 10-5. Sat., 10-1. 





Appointments Vacant & Wanted 
’ UNI ITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 
._The College invites applica- 


Council of the 
tions for the post of Professor of Education. 


“hee £850 per annum. The appointment 
ite from Sey rosea og 1942. 


istrar. 
Singleton Park, — 


ONGAR & DISTRICT WAR MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL, ONGAR. 





ications are invited for the t of. 
‘eodan (male or female). vious 
knowledge o 


rience and a 
ioe Uniform S: System of Hospital Fons 
will an advantage but is not essential. 
poh stating age, q 


recent testimonials, should be sent nied by two 


to the Hon. SECRETARY. 


-W.C.A, Club Leaders, Hostel gd 
and assistants up to 45 years of 


needed for Service Clubs, Industrial Hestels, 
Girls’ Clubs and for Land Army Hostels : 

short preparation courses for candidates of 
suitable experience, bursaries available. Salaries 
£80 to £150 resident with full board. Some 
posts at equivalent non-resident rates. baw 
tions by letter to Personnel Secretary, Y 

Central Buildings, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 


> 


ATIONAL Council of Girls’ Clubs. Club 
Leader (woman) for Wimblebury (Can- 


nock Chase) in connection with Community 
Centre. Salary £200 p.a. Leader-Organiser 
for Girls’ Club ork in Wimborne and Dis- 
trict. Must have had actual club-leadership 
experience. Interesting pioneer post. Salary 
£250 p.a. Applications with copies of three 
ro testimonials to Employment Officer, 


N.C.G.C., Hamilton House, Bidborough 


Street, W.C.r. 
WAN: TED Secretary (resident) for prog. 


private school, evacd. to Wilts. Shorthd- 


typing, simple books. Reply to Box 691, 
stating further qualifications, if any. 


HERWOOD § School, Epsom, require 


& teacher(s). French,, German, Science. 
Summer terms, 
"THE SCHOOL, Dartington Hall, Totnes. 


It is intended for next term to make 


appointments to posts on the catering, house- 
keeping, cooking and domestic science side. 


Applications (to the ‘Headmaster) are invited 


from suitably qualified persons. 


N USCULAR woman wanted. Help cope 
farmhouse work and boisterous lodgers 


(adult). Must like scrubbing. Write Box 703. 
W JANTED. Two domestic helpers and 


Froebel trained teacher for small group 


5~6 yrs. in co-ed. school, Surrey. Box 706. 


~TUDENT (22), discharged Army, seeks 
lit. or journalistic work, Easter vac. Box 702. 


AU STRIAN refugee, age 50, very fit, perfect 


English, experienced secretary, company 


law, etc,, passed Chamber of Commerce exams. 
with distinction, desires employment any 
capacity. Highly recommended. Box 7o1. 


JTAVAL Officer’s widow, 42, energetic and 


+ fond of work, offers domestic services in 
schocl for summer term in return hospitality 
for herself and boy, three. N. Devon, Somerset. 
Box 707 

REFUGEE | girl (16) desires domestic or 


children’s employment. Live in. Wants 


afternoons for studying. Box 705. 
poultic SAL Refugee (German, journalist, 


Socialist) wants job as Fire Watcher in 


private house, London. Box 713. 


NVALIDED from Military Service, young 
man secks clerical work (except figures) with 


= library, bookshop, or as literary sec. 


Tguch typist, eager initiative. Box 716. 
OUNG Lady Graduate seeks any kind vac. 


Y job, London, March 21st to April 2oth. 
Exper. children. Box 719. 


JORK, requiring intellect and intelligence, 
wanted by young woman ; artist by pro- 


fession. Box 669. 
GURREY (28 ‘aales London). Help house 


and garden required. Modern house 


(Aga cooker), quiet countryside. Suit couple 
where man has own employment or is medically 
unfit full-time job. No objection child. 
Any nationality. Box 69s. 








ping & Literary 


Typ 
wer TERS as value intelligent interpreta- 


tion, accuracy and good lay-out have 


their MSS typed by Nora Lee. Also Duplictg. 
“*Remenham,”’ Codicote Rd., Welwyn, Herts. 
FrikST-Cisss Typewriting, Duplicatg. MABEL 


Eyes, 84 The Vale, N.14. PAL. 7386. 


GYBIL Rang. Long experience, mod. terms. 


Temp. or part-time Be pe: work, 17 


Hampstead Hill Gdns., N.W.3. Ham. 3854. 


UAKERISM. Information and literature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the 


Religious Society of Friends free on application 
to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 


WRITE for Profit in Spare Time.—The ideal 
wartime hobby. Send 4d. for informative 


prospectus and “ Subjects that Sell To-day.’’ 
\o Institute (191Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 


MODERN Books. Review copies, etc. Bough: 
in ery quantity. SIMMONDS, 184 Flee 


Street, E.C, . 
I OOKS for sale, large varied stock, second- 


hand. Send stamp, stating requirements, 


HUTCHISON, 13 Oriental St., E.14. 
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Course will be under the ision of a 


Course is i for grant pe 
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Schools & Educational 
ELTANE School, Shaw Hill, Melksham, 
Wilts. Boys and. girls from five to cighteen 


re Good academic standards. “Undis 
BROOK anos. eee ag wp 299. Pre- 


Nursery School home ! 
Training. Health excellent. 


and 
BUNCE Court School, Wem, Salop. Recog- 


nised Bd. of Ed. Qualified a ic gar- 
Genin; < dening, domestic science staff. Principal : A. 


iy Home-School, _Goathland, 


bong Sound moderr education for boys 
ss ears. Well-balanced diet. 


Fully ‘gua ied staff. LL. Brown, B.A. 
Rage se A School, Little .Gaddesden, 


und modern education for boys 
boarding 


pare git i Bh $ to 14 years. Inclusive 


rREEDOM Bn self-government. Kil- 
quhanity House, Castle Douglas, Scot- 
has a “= approval of A. S. a 


Ap Joun M 


AITKENHEAD, H 
LTMAN’S GREEN. ‘Gerrard’s Tees. 
Head Mistress: Muss CHAMBERS, M.A. 


Aim—to develop character and intellect, respect 
individuality and encourage initiative. re- 
paration for Universities professions. 15 acres 


ONKTON WYLD School Charmouth, 
Dorset. Secluded country. on border. 
pate ay oped school equipped and staffed to 


Ril full education, Nursery-University age. 


» honey, fruit, vegetables from school 
rincipals : : Eveanor Urspan, M.A. ; 


a SWINGLER, M.A 


ae Crowborough, is now at The 
Hill, *Colan, St. ‘olumb, Cornwall. 


AE. Pree for bo 3 and girls 3to 13. Exrza- 
BETH STRACHAN. Mawgan 279. 


HERWOOD School, Epsom.—All-the-year- 
round home for chil ren of any age in an 


atmosphere of freedom and friendliness. 


T. CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth. 
ucation to 19 years in an open-air at- 


ett of ordered freedom. H. Lyn Harris, 


.; Mrs. Lyn Harrts, M.A, 
LD * MARY’ S School, Wedderburn Road, 
Hampstead, néw at Yarkhili Court, nr. 


Hereford (Tel.: Tarrington 233). Boys and 
girls, 4-16. Em mphasis on languages. Modern 
dietary. Mars. 


- Pau, Ph.D. 
ENNINGTON Hall, via Lancaster. A 
growing modern school community for 


boys and on based on progressive educational 
and socia 

experienced gratluate teachers. Quiet area, 
excellent cooking. KENNETH C. BARNES, B.Sc. 
W YCHWOOD Girls’ School, Oxford, ro to 


principles. econdary curriculum, 


University age; small classes ; excep- 


tional cultural opportunities; self- governing 
community. Apply Miss Ler, M.A. 


USSIAN canal by exp. native teacher. 
London and Windsor. 4s. perhr. Box 331 


RUSSIAN Correspondence Course or Private 


Lessons. London. Box 698. 


MATHEMATICS. Coaching by post. Back- 


ward pupils especially welcome. Box 589. 
UBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Book. 
Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference 


and Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult 
re Schools, Careers, etc. 11s. by post. DEANE 
& Sons, 31 Museum St., W.C.1 
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Miscellaneous 
OR sale : Back Nos. Mathl. Gazette, English 
Review (Dauber, etc.). Box 697. 
OYAL Typewriter (portable), perfect con- 
dition, just overhauled, 25 gns. Write 


Box 4690, c/o J. E. May Ltd., Advertisement 
Agents, 14 New Bridge St., E.C.4 


OUR favourite suit copied “exactly in a 
Redmayne Countryside Tweed, £6 12s. 6d. 


(26 Coupons). Patterns free. REDMAYNE, 
10 Wigton, Cumberland. 
GMOKING Habit Positively Cured. Booklet 


free. S. M. Victor, Victor House, Colwyn 





For Sale, To Let and Wanted 
ARNES. Furnished house to let, 5 rooms, 
kitchen, bathroom, 50s. p.w., convenient 


situation. Box 709. 
T° let, furnished. Charming cottage near 


Arundel. 2 bedrooms, large sittingroom, 


kitchen, bathroom, w.c., telephone. 4 acre 
vegetable garden, lovely surroundings, not 
prohibited area, £2 weekly, or arrangement 
by the year, MANSEL, Morley’s Croft, Binsted, 
Arundel. Tel.: Yapton 223. . 


MALL Bungalow, Suffolk, suit couple, gas, 
own water. Orchard,lawn garden, one-third 


acre land. £150. Furniture can be purchased 
Box _€e. 





Hotels and Restaurants 


ASK for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 


165 INNS and HOTELS managed by the 


P.R.H.A. Lrp., 193, Regent Street, W.1 
(;REEK Rest. White Tower, 1 ll St., 


W.1. Mus. 2187. Open till 10 p.m. 


(Charcoal grill.) 


Accommodation OGered and Wanted 
DENT TAL: comment 


socials Vi 
Sit oss ean 







divan bed-sit. room 
35 Marlborough Hill, N we. 





bus. or Serv. as Guz. outlk. Rent 18s, 
incl. light, service, 6 Belsize Sq. Pri. 3426. 

PSY-TYPE Caravan. Easter, summer ¢; 
gy sen, ne Hampshire estate, 


W ‘Cr stl STUDI 
















fu 15-7 p.m. 8 Regent 
with cultural 
= ag ‘tt International Arts Centre. 








aie AKE DI ate 
accommodation 





for wanes leave Pharm 
March. Country aan. State terms, 


Bo: 
seeks accommodatio> jn 





YOUNG mnie Gs man (a9) sek 





Linieaeston or ‘= Tieenoton ae 

and compa hip tial, 

(deg rer for study. arcane work 
ge. 

D Czech couple wih ta baby want 

home h 

London and suburbs. Box 717. 





IRST Editions. Gentleman wishes dispose 
books and manuscripts. Box 7:8 


ocean, eats lady. ee 


au-pair (morning href efoct Baal 
nd., flat offered by woman lecturer. Box. 715 
SIDENCE i in small modern country hous 
Gloucester offered for spring and 
beds) by grass widower G2) 


CORDS on BMV. R/Gram; members 
Forces, transferred war workers, invited 
Mozart, Operas, Brahms, Beethoven, Dvorak ; 
others write/call, phone 61 68 eyngs. Woon, 
32 Endcliffe Terr. Rd., 
CCOUNTANT & woman journalist, keen, 
active, wish join agric. community. Box 700. 
RSET. Comfortable home and {ul! 

board, with opportunity for anyone keen 
acquire knowledge poultry, 
etc., on small farm attached private house, 
return 30s. weekly. 
NVITATION ‘ee few children, 4-7 years 
share home and nursery governess. 


Hammoon, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 
O Members of the Isobar. 
exhibiting, for 3 weeks, Drawings and 
Paintings by Kapp, which can be acquired by 


ody with gum) weg 


in country house return comfedtable hom ne, 
Mod. cons, Buses. Somerset 


» perfect condition, case and 
stand, fis or near offer. 
Couple desire to adopt bab 


pte. m Meadow View,”’ 
JILL motorist passing Market Place, N.W 1: 

: 7.50—8.10 a.m. en route Western Avenue 
give daily lift woman (30) who offers share car 


696. 
RIL holiday offered young lady in ni 
London flat with board for taking out gir 
-aged 10. — 309 Beatty House, Dolphir 


ROUP itedietion (London), 
a theories. 


ELL “SHOCK or nerve patient offered 
home by trained lady. 
Terms mod. Refs. given and reqd. 


°. 
“TORS & ACTRESSES wanted (amateur 
Technical staff, etc. 
phone Euston $391. 


Voluntary. Write, or 
Unity THEATRE, 1 Gol- 


in times of adversity 
after Service may count on the help of 
the British Legion. A legacy to Haig’s Fund, 
benefit a/l ranks of a// services ; their families too 
and Pyjamas made to measure 
. and measurement chart. 
Seymour (Dept. N.), Horton Rd., Bradford 
Winter with the new 
’ Fur Waistcoat you can wear 
with everything, at any time at the small « 
Prompt attention given to orders by 
yst addressed to Elizabeth Barry (London and 
faidenhead) Ltd., 64 Queen Street, Maiden- 
Free estimates given for expert 
repairing and remodelling work. 
HE half-fees rate is being extended by 1 
London School of Journalism as a resul! 
of many requests from those wishing to study 
Journalism, Fiction or Poetry in spare tn 
Personal coaching by correspondence. 
limit and no curtailment. 
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t Free book “* Writ 

’ from Prospectus Office, L.S.) 

57 Gordon Square, W.C.1. ; 
— Control To-day, by Dr. Marie Stop: 





s. 
Whithieid St. R London, W.r. 
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